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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 





What does a road-killed rabbit mean to you? In itself it isn’t much. The 
dollar-and-cents value of a single rabbit is very little, and compared to the 
annual bag of cottontails, the elimination of one rabbit would not make a 
noticeable dent in the population. 

But what the average person fails to take into consideration is the scope 
and intensity of this perpetual highway slaughter. Although certain seasons 
of the year exact a greater toll than others, road kills of wildlife are with us 
twelve months of the year. Gunners are permitted to shoot rabbits for one 
month only; autos reap their harvest from January to December. 

The average person sees comparatively few of these victims. Men like 
District Game Protector C. R. Kinley, New Kensington, (shown on the cover) 
have jobs that require them to note the trend in wildlife kills, and these 
Commission employees are fully aware of the gravity of the situation. How- 
ever, the best-informed observers are the highway workers who, day after 
day, remove the bodies of birds and animals from the thoroughfares under 
their care. ‘These men are in a position to know the extent of this carnage. 

Recently, highway workers in a seven-county district released an accurate 
record of highway kills in their area. In one year 20,081 wild animals and 
vame birds lost their lives in this small district, only one tenth the size of 
the State. 

Of the above total 11,727 were rabbits. How many future generations of 
cottontails were lost by this slaughter of breeding stock is anyone’s guess, but, 
in view of the fact that a mature female produces several large litters each 
year, the loss must have been extremely high. How many infant cottontails 
starved to death in their nests—their mothers victims of careless driving— 
nobody knows. Few care to even think about it. 

In this same area autos claimed the lives of 142 deer in one year—deer that 
should have furnished hunters with sport and food. Grouse, ringnecks, 
‘coons, squirrels and practically all other game and fur-bearing species were 
represented in the report. 

Naturally, some road kills are unavoidable; no one can anticipate the sud- 
den appearance of a panic-stricken animal in front of his car. But the 
undeniable point is that the majority of these wild creatures were slaughtered 
through carelessness or irresponsibility. 

Drive more slowly, particularly at night. Be alert! Don’t let a frightened 
animal take you by surprise. Get on that brake and make an honest effort 
to avoid running down that rabbit or ringneck. Hunting with an auto 
mobile can hardly be called a sporting proposition, so spare those highway 
wanderers—they’'ll make life really interesting for you this fall. 
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Are You Getting Your Money 4 Whrth? 


Are you getting as much as you think you should in return for 
the hunter’s license you buy? Maybe you aren’t if you measure your 
return ONLY in your game bag. But don’t forget that the size of your 
game bag is governed by your hunting know-how, where you hunt 
and your ability to shoot straight. But even if you bag only a couple 
rabbits or a pheasant during a season you will be getting the cash 
equivalent of your license fee. 

And you certainly should take into consideration the healthful 
- outdoor recreation you derive from your days afield. You couldn’t 
: purchase that for any amount of money anywhere. And how about 
‘ the companionship you enjoy with old buddies, and the happy 
recollections you have in later years when you fondly look over your 
various trophies or recall unusual incidents? 

Did you ever stop to think how many times, as a member or guest 
of a sportsmen’s club, you enjoy the wildlife motion pictures and 
other educational programs which your license fee helped to provide; 
or the many other groups, including the Scouts and school kiddies 
who were encouraged to protect and preserve wild creatures because 
of those same pictures, or lecturers, or exhibits—ALL financed by 
money you paid for a license? 

Don’t you ever think how much your contribution helps gladden 
the hearts and pacify the minds of the thousands of people who 
thrill just at the sight of a wild bird or animal and who seek solace 
and comfort in simple communion with Mother Nature and her 
wilderness children? 



















































Aren’t you happy knowing that you are helping safeguard a great a 
natural heritage for YOUR children and THEIR children? Don’t Sa NY) N 
forget that a portion of your license fee helps protect and feed wild- Xs Bd) 
life and to control the enemies of the creatures you like to hunt, and ce J 
enjoy to see. MN 

© you realize that you are actually a stockholder in nearly 1,000,- aN. 
000 acres of game lands, in four state game farms, in a conservation — | 
school used for training the officers who protéct your sport, and our ai nn 
wildlife, as well as in numerous other tangible, dividend-paying ee SON) 
enterprises ALL made possible by your license fee. sR) \\ \\f 

Surely if you take all these pleasures and benefits into consideration YT 





you will have to admit that you are on the RECEIVING rather than 
the GIVING side of a stupendous project which will make it more 
successful by adding your cooperation and good will to the efforts that 
are necessary to achieve them. 


THE FUTURE OF OUR WILDLIFE DEPENDS UPON UNDER- 
STANDING — GOODWILL — COOPERATION — HARD 
WORK — AND SUFFICIENT FUNDS TO PAY THE BILL 
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Conservation education is the daily prac- 
tice in the right use of natural resources, 
rather than just reading about them. 


. * : oe ye aa in Conseriattin 


By N. R. Casillo 


T IS doubtful if primitive men 

ever gave a conscious thought to 
the possibility that there might some 
day be a scarcity of those animals 
which furnished them with food and 
clothing. Indeed, they were so out- 
numbered by all manner of wild 
beasts as tq make a positive declara- 
tion on that point sound ridiculous. 
They were not even hunters in the 
true sense of the word, since most 
of the time they themselves were 
hunted, But, they had to eat, so 








when the opportunity presented it- 
self they somehow managed to bring 
down one of the less dangerous 
beasts, usually grass eaters. 

After men learned to live together 
and began pooling their forces 
against the truly formidable carni- 
vores which were contemporary with 
the earliest men, they emerged from 
their caves and took up a nomadic 
manner of living. Without their 
being aware of it they had taken 
the first step toward the practice of 
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conservation. Obviously, they sel- 
dom remained in one place long 
enough to completely deplete its ani- 
mal life. 


The nomadic tendencies of the 
American Indian had a salubrious 
effect on wildlife, although the im- 
pression that the Indian killed no 
more than he needed is far from the 
truth. The Indian was an oppor- 
tunist. When favored by good for- 
tune he fared sumptuously; in hard 
times he all but starved. 


For more than a million and a 
half years man had a background of 
the hunter. He had to hunt in order 
to live. To accomplish his purpose 
he had to kill. In fact, the most 
highly respected members of the 
tribe, clan or community were the 
most efficient and consistent killers. 
Skillful hunters were the best pro- 
viders, so we find that most women 
favored them. It was nature’s way 
to make certain that the family sur- 
vived. Since a contented family life 
is considered the very core of civiliza- 
tion and progress, you can readily 
understand the importance of the 
family breadwinner. 


Man comes honestly by his kill- 
ing proclivities. To repeat, he had 
to kill in order to eat. With count- 
less generations of his forebears doing 
exactly that, is it any wonder that 
man comes into the world imbued 
with this primordial instinct. In 
their formative years, say, between 
the ages of four and nine, many 
male children are cruel to an ex- 
treme unless wise parents curb the 
instinct at an early age or better 
still, direct it into the proper chan- 
nels. Naturally, it is frequently dif- 
ficult to differentiate between cruelty 
and abject irresponsibility. Anyway, 
the instinct, a remnant of an ava- 
tistic past, often persists until a child 
acquires the inhibitions imposed 
upon him by a civilized society. 

After questioning thousands of 
school children and Boy Scouts over 
a period of a quarter of a century, 


it was rare indeed, when one didn’t 
admit killing birds and small mam- 
mals for no reason at all or because 
they found it to be fun. 

When the instinct is sublimated 
and modified and directed into the 
proper channels it really motivates 
the accomplishment of much good 
in the teaching of the wise use of 
our natural resources. 


Two of the most active civic lead- 
ers and ardent champions of conser- 
vation that we know of were at one 
time apprehended with the legs of 
thirty-nine songbirds which they had 
shot in the course of one afternoon. 
Like so many scalps the legs of their 
victims dangled from belts to which 
they had been fastened. Untutored 
by their parents they promptly an- 
swered the call of the wild just as 
any red blooded boy would’ have 
done. As paradoxically as it may 
seem, it was their love for the out- 
of-doors that prompted them to com- 
mit what to others was a dastardly 
deed. 


No number of laws would have 
stopped those boys from doing what 
they did. Later, they were asked if 
they at any time suffered any re- 
morse. “Only when we got caught,” 
they admitted. 


For years we have punished viola- 
tors and in a small way stemmed the 
flood of deliberate infractions as well 
as those committed through sheer 
ignorance. The problem as we see 
it is not one of correction, but of 
education. And the educative process 
should reach every one, adults and 
children of both sexes. 

Nothing seems more futile than 
trying to explain the intricacies of 
conservation to a group that does not 
have a knowledge of the barest fun- 
damentals. Unless every individual 
in an audience is made aware of his 
or her importance in the conserva- 
tion picture, then, the objective 
which we seek is still in the distant 
future. 

We have heard experts on the 
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subject go into long and vivid de- 
scriptions of the dire consequences 
if the precepts of good conservation 
practices are not adhered to. In one 
case an internationally famous au- 
thority harangued to a stunned au- 
dience about the terrible after-ef- 
fects on a ravaged planet. For some 
minutes after he had finished, my 
reactions were like those of the rest 
of the assemblage, a complete and 
utter helplessness in the face of un- 
surmountable odds. 


However, the expert’s efforts bore 
some fruit; his talk reaching a few 
thoughtful individuals who decided 
to do something about it. They 
promptly put their shoulders to the 
wheel to help spread the gospel of 
conservation. How? By talking about 
it at every opportunity; by increas- 
ing their interest in legislative meas- 
ures designed to further the cause 
within their county and state; by 
actively participating in youth ac- 
tivities; by being better neighbors 
and citizens. 


Yet, the picture presented by that 
distinguished speaker was well nigh 
unbelievable in the face of the smug 
and comfortable circumstances of 
most of his listeners. There they were 
ensconced in comfortable and even 
luxurious homes, many owned one 
or more cars while all of them were 
assured of three square meals a day 
despite the high food prices. Yet, 
this man spoke of exhausted soil, 
foul water, no water, starvation, thirst 
and even death. To be sure, it was 
death in a distant land, but death 
nevertheless. Some resolved on the 
spot to increase their contributions 
for foreign relief while others, after 
recovering from the initial shock, 
just shoved it aside as something 
that did not concern them. How 
could it? As one apparently intelli- 
gent woman put it, “And I thought 
all the while that conservation was 
something that had to do with trees.” 


An impressive speaker with an im- 
portant and timely message doubt- 








‘suits has resulted in the development 





lessly reaches most of his listenerg, 
but all too often the message dg 
not stick because it is projected ig 
a speech. Speakers before  servi¢ 
clubs are especially handicappec ‘be 
cause the meetings feature weekly 
speakers. The glut of speakers tends 
to blunt the listeners’ receptiveness: 
to even those who may have a vital” 
and timely message. Again, however, - 
no opportunity should be lost by® 
the adherents of conservation to help © 
further their objective. Even if only 
one individual in an audience jg ~ 
reached the effort may be considered © 
worthwhile. Persons so reached often — 
become the most zealous proponents 
for the cause in their respective com: 
munities. 


Why is the sportsman invariably” 
dragged into the conservation pic? 
ture? Be it forestry, soil technology, ~ 
stream pollution or the 1001 other 
phases of the subject that may be 
under discussion, sooner or later the 
sportsman and the role he plays in 
the overall or particular situation 
inevitably comes up. The general 
belief is that hunters, fishermen and 
other devotees of the outdoors are 
inseparably bound to the doctrine 
of the wise use of our resources. We 
have every reason to be proud of 
that trust. 


Since the instinct to hunt and fish 
is so deeply ingrained in man, he 
has of necessity exercised it; at first 
to furnish him with those _ things 
necessary to maintain life and then 
as an expression prompted by an 
impulse difficult to thrust aside. 
Modern sport hunting is simply a 
manifestation of man’s virile past. 
It not only proves his mastery over 
the lesser creatures, but also reveals 
him as their most devoted champion. 
What is more, it keeps him in touch 
with the elemental things so neces- 
sary for a normal life. 


Man’s capacity for outdoor pur- 






















of many related interests. It is doubt- 
ful if primitive man ever admired 





or even saw the beauty of an animal 
or a tree or even a colorful flower; the 
sense of the esthetic developing long 
after his love of the chase was well 
entrenched. These so-called intangi- 
bles which a modern sportsman 
prizes so highly were recognized as 
such only after a long evolutionary 
process. 

Now, we cherish the symmetry of 
a tree, the cool recesses of the noon- 
day forest, the tumbling waters of 
a mountain stream—yes, even the 
sagacity of our quarry. Because of 
their keen perception and apprecia- 
tion developed by understanding, 
sportsmen have come to value these 
adjuncts in many cases more highly 
than the mere bagging of game. 

Those of us who are more elemen- 
tal still insist that the epitome of 
the chase is the bringing home of 
the bacon. Here, we are but satisfying 
another primitive emotion, that of 
approval by our fellows in being 
able to outwit our game. Who 
doesn’t admire an expert woodsman 
or a good shot? 

Since the outdoorsman realizes 
more than any one else that the waste- 
ful exploitation of our natural re- 
sources spells doom to his sport, is 


Photo by Hal Harrison 
Hunters, fishermen and other devotees of 
the outdoors are inserapably bound to the 
doctrine of the wise use of our resources. 


it any wonder that he tries to spread 
the doctrine of wise use? To those 
who are not conversant with the 
charm of the outdoors this seems 
paradoxical. But, if you have trod 
the pine and moss carpet of a conif- 
erous forest or slaked your thirst 
at a crystal spring amidst a bower 
of dank ferns or seen the sun rise 
from the early morning mists as you 
watched from the vantage point of 
a mountain top, then, in a measure 
you will understand what to the 
average individual seems so absurd. 
The pity of it all is that there are 
so few so close to these elemental 
things. : 

As was indicated earlier in this 
piece, the open sesame to the solu- 
tion of the conservation problem is 
education; education from the 
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ground up. All that has been ac 
complished to date is to acquaint 
the key figures with the necessity 
for it. The talks as well as the end- 
less books and countless reams writ- 
ten about the need have finally 
reached those in high places. Con- 
servation has begun to be more than 
a mere word. Many already realize 
that it is synonomous with man’s 
continued existence here on earth. 


For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury we have insisted that it should 
be taught as a definite subject or at 
least as an adjunct to the regular 
courses of studies in both the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. In- 
deed, for top effectiveness it should 
be taught intensively in the first 
four or five grades so that the child 
will become literally impregnated 
with its importance. By so doing the 
child would become as conversant 
with it as he is with the three R’s. 
Is it too much to ask for something 
so important? 

School boards and curriculum ex- 
perts are at long last seeing the light. 
They have finally decided to do some- 
thing about those things upon which 
our living depends. They see now 
that a child needs something more 
than the knowledge of how to make 
a living. 

The human factor in conservation 
has been ignored altogether too long. 
You can’t change the leopard’s spots 
overnight. Neither is it possible to 
change the elemental forces with 
which man has been endowed with 
threats of destruction. It must be 
accomplished by an educative pro- 
cess; a process whose concepts must 
become second nature. 


It is no longer a question of com- 
ing out of the wilderness and being 
cultured and educated so as to bet- 
ter cope with the ways of man. We 
are no longer fighting nature as we 
did in pioneer times. It is now high 
time to cooperate with her. 


Teaching conservation throughout 
the school life of the child would 








not only be more effective, but in. 
comparably more economical. The 
educative process is essentially one 
of retention of subject matter de. 
signed to serve the _ individual 
throughout life. One can readily 
perceive how the teaching of the 
wise use of our resources would fit 
into the picture. 

To attain this end New York 
state reports that from now on all 
students attending the eleven state 
teachers’ colleges will be required 
to take training in conservation edu- 
cation. Legislative leaders in other 
states are introducing measures which 
will make the teaching of conserva- 
tion mandatory in all public schools, 

In conclusion, lest we fail to un- 
derstand the universal and immediate 
applications of conservation, let us 
enumerate what kindly and wise old 
Captain Billy Vinal had to say about 
it. 

“Conservation is living wisely and 
in fairness to all, who, no matter 
where they live, are dependent upon 
natural resources. 

Conservation includes such thin 
as forest-fire prevention, obeying fis 
and game laws, planting trees, rais: 
ing vegetables and farm crops. 

It means toughness, rugged liv- 
ing, readiness for disaster and emer- 
gency—how to deal with injurious 
insects, reptiles, poisonous plants. 

Conservation means self-sufficiency 
out of doors, cooking, shelter, home- 
made beds, first aid, weather predic- 
tions, forest recreation, nature hob- 
bies. 

Conservation education is the daily 
practice in the right use of natural 
resources, rather than just reading 
about them. This involves such 
things as soil, crops, trees, land- 
scapes, flowers, etc. 

Conservation means right attitudes 
and appreciation, as well as knowl- 
edge about things. It is a philosophy 
of life—a way of living. The Ameri 
can way of life.” 


. The End 
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: Sporting 


Chuch 


By Dr.. Henry M. Stebbins 


T was just closing time when the 

phone on my desk sounded call 
to quarters. 

“Modern. Home Insulation Com- 
pany; Jack Hale speaking.” 

“Jack! This is Jim.” Jim Clark, my 
brother-in-law, sounded anxious. 
“Can you come over to the house 
right away? Chuck’s had a little 
trouble. Nobody hurt, but it’s about 
a gun.” 

Well, I thought, as I hurried along, 
it’s happened; if a kid has the fever 
he'll get hold of a gun. I remembered 
how, back before the war, Jim and 
I had laid plans for “taking Chuck 
along as soon as he was big enough,” 
and here it was, 1950, and Chuck a 
tall, slim fellow of fourteen, not too 
rugged, not really one of the gang 
as a kid should be. Our plans hadn't 
hatched, and Chuck was a lad who 
needed his father as pal more than 
most do. Trips Jim and I had had 
afield in high school and later pre- 
war years became just timber for a 
fireside talk. Jim never noticed how 
still the boy would sit, listening, wist- 
ful, knowing well “how busy Dad was 
now. 

Maybe Jim needed Chuck, if he’d 
known it. During his four years in 
the Navy his laundry and dry clean- 
ing. business, run by deputy, had 
gone to pot, and now that it was 
doing nicely, success seemed to be as 
absorbing as the rough times of re- 
building had been. Helen had dis- 
cussed this with me, and I, too, felt 
that a father should be first to intro- 
duce a youngster to his outdoorsman’s 
heritage. 

As he opened the door to me Jim 
looked old, for the first time in his 





PGC photo by Cady 
life. That jolts you, in fellows you’ve 
grown up with. 

I heard my sister, Helen, in the 
kitchen. 

“Chuck’s out back,” she said. “Din- 
ner'll be ready in about fifteen 
minutes—suit you?” 

Jim obviously had such a load on 
his chest that we went directly to 
the living room, where he slumped 
down heavily in his chair by the 
radio. I offered a sntoke. 

“No, thanks,” he said. “Let me tell 
you about this thing.” 

“Sure,” I tagged along. “I want to 
know.” 


“Around four this afternoon I got 
a call from Chief Nickerson at police 
headquarters. Chuck was there, and 
the Chief wanted to talk to us both. 
You don’t ignore summons like that, 
not when Chuck’s involved, I mean.” 
“Of course not,” I agreed. 


“He and Harry Wilde—you know 
that kid’s name somehow fits him— 
and Frank Waterman were in the 
Chief’s office, and an old-time .22 rifle, 
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pretty beat-up, lay on the desk. The 
kids had no hunting licenses, you 
know. I was only thankful nobody’d 
got hurt.” 

“And how! Those things happen in 
a second.” 

“It was bad enough. Max Carter— 
you know him, just outside of town, 
across the river bridge—heard a bullet 
squeal over his barn, and with the 
kids in plain sight in his night pas- 
ture he ups and calls the police.” 

“How did Nickerman act.” 


“Fine! He was really darn decent. 
Some things he said were straight 


to my address, and they hurt. But 
even then I knew they ought to.” 
“Responsibility as a parent, you 


mean—things like that?’’ 

“Yes, and responsibility with a 
gun, too. Things anybody like you 
and me, who always hunted a lot, 
were wise to, anyway.” 

“Maybe you've forgotten a little,” 
I suggested: “Since you got out of 
the Service you’ve hardly cracked a 
saaaapeh Haven't even gone fishing, 

ave you? Sure, I realize how you've 
worked, but there’s a happy medium.” 

“Dinner’s ready!’ sang out Helen, 
and we sat down to a meal that was 
a little constrained in spite of all her 
efforts, and my clumsy attempts, to 
get the smog out of the air. Chuck 
looked rather white, as if ashamed 
of what hadn’t been his fault at all. 


Afterwards, we went to the attic 
room where Jim’s old outdoor gear 
was stored. Above the gunrack a row 
of pegs held three or four Kraut 
pistols, a little old .22 Colt target 
revolver Jim had used a lot in former 
days, and a .44 Smith that had bal- 
lasted his belt on mountain fishing 
trips. A couple of shotguns, 12 and 16, 
and a .30-06 rifle hung below. 

Jim lifted down the .go, hefting 
it, and Chuck looked like a boy who 
sees a new cake.cut at ten a. m. and 
wonders if the between-meals rule is 
going to be unlaced. 

“It’s pretty potent,” 


said Jim. 








“We need a .22. What kind would 
you get?” 

“One just as close to it in weight 
and hang as I could find, and with 
the same good sights, peep rear and 
post front. I guess, though, we want 
an aperture front for target, and we 
could all stand a lot of practice,” 
Chuck was listening as if it were six 
days ‘til Christmas. 


“Another idea struck me as we 
were having dinner,” Jim went on, 
‘Why not start a kids’ rifle club. We 
don’t need all that space in the base. 
ment of the laundry and I’m sure 
we can get fifty feet there. We can 
put in floodlights, shoot at night, and 
along in summer I can manage an 
afternoon outdoors now and _ then, 
Can you and Helen take over the 
organizing and paper work till we 
get started?” 


I said I was sure we could. I knew 
she at least would enjoy it, for she'd 
done a lot of P.T.A. and community 
work with kids and knew their ways, — 
which I certainly didn’t. 

“Now, Chuck,” Jim invited, “let's 
hear about this afternoon. Give us 
all the horrible details.” 

They were bad enough. The 
ricochet Max had heard wasn’t the 
only one, and Chuck had been busy 
muzzle-dodging as the other boys 
toted the .22. The shooting had been 
sloppy as well as illegal. A ground- 
hog was body-hit and crawled into 
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his hole to die—Chuck felt bad about 
that-and one they managed to 
anchor with a head shot proved to be 
a female with cubs to nurse. “That 
seemed kind of awful,’’ Chuck re- 
marked. 

“Yes,” said Jim soberly, referring 
to the female woodchuck, “May’s too 
early. That’s why the season doesn’t 
open till July.” 

“It’s marksmanship that counts,” 
im summed it up. “Real hunting, 
and handling a gun _ safely—that 
makes a hunter! How about it, Chuck, 
want to learn to shoot a rifle?” 


This tribal powwow wasn’t just 
a pleasant breeze. Our plans went 
through and I must say Jim and 1 
enjoyed it, somewhat to our surprise. 
The kids were appreciative, and they 
learned. By July we had a dozen, 
boys and girls, too, and they’d ac- 
quired respect for .22 potentialities 
and for the muzzle of any gun. Harry 
Wilde and Frank Waterman were in 
that crowd. 


Chuck was one of the gang, too; 
he’d learned give and take, and in 
scores he placed usually among the 
first five. Right from the whistle 
Helen got in the groove with those 
kids. She was our best coach in the 
preliminary work—position, aiming, 
trigger squeeze—which has to be solid. 
I hadn’t seen the Clark family so 
happy in years. 

One day the four of us drove out 
to apologize to Max Carter for what 
had happened last spring, and some- 
how the mission ended with his offer- 
ing us the use of a corner of his night 
pasture facing the woodlot. 


Of course we'd studied plans for a 
proper backstop and we told again 
how we were teaching safe gun-han- 
dling, above all. So we acquired a sum- 
mer range, and Max, when he could, 
would come down and look on, 
quietly, but never missing a trick. 
For some years he'd seen little of 
children, and the racy talk of our 
town kids was something new, I guess. 

Out there Chuck first ‘went clean,” 


a possible score of 50 he made in 
prone position, to the envy of all 
except Frank Waterman, who had 
punched out his possible the week 
before. However, it was Chuck who a 
little later scored the first 45 from 
sitting. From all this rivalry the 
Clarks and I got quite a kick, and 
amusement too. The girls’ eyes, we 
noticed, seemed to have two distinct 
lighting systems, for their own and 
for the boys’ top targets, and sound 
effects from squeals to sighs. Harry 
Wilde’s often and loudly announced 
ambition was good for a grin—to 
earn a long string of bars for his 
sharpshooter medal, then buy an old- 
time zoot suit to wear it with. 

One evening about this time I 
found Jim alone, changed into old 
clothes after his day’s work. “Come 
on up to the gunroom,” he suggested. 
It used to be “the den,” and in winter 
“the icebox.” 


“Have to put some heat up here,” 
he remarked, trying to sound casual. 
“We're going to use this place a lot. 
Plan to handload some ammunition, 
for one thing.” 

“Fine,” I contributed, “and there 
isn’t any better size of handloading 
than the .30-06.” 

“Matter of fact, I think I'll have it 
rebarreled to .257 Roberts,” he 
countered. The Roberts with heavy 
bullets is big enough for deer if-you 
place ’em right, and it makes a sweet 
‘chuck rifle with the light, fast ones. 

“Sure thing! Why haven’t we 
thought of that before?” And you’d 
better get a mold for a light, blunt 
lead bullet. The Roberts loaded easy 
is a better squirrel rifle than a .22. 

“Say, that’s an idea,” he caught on, 
and already I could see November 
days ahead in the oak and _ beech 
country. 

Neither of us said that a fully 
charged .30 can be rough on a lightly 
built youngster, whereas a .257, grad- 
ually worked up to groundhog or 
deer power, lets him go right along 
with no danger of developing a flinch. 
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One warm Sunday afternoon in 
early September we drove into the 
hills to fire our first foursome with 
the light squirrel loads we had put 
up for the Roberts. Helen had shared 
in this, too, squirting a flashlight into 
each brass case to be sure the powder 
level looked right. By then we were 
doing a good many things together. 

We tried them first at fifty feet, 
then backed off to a good fifty paces, 
and the rifle laid them in well. Talk- 
ing it over, comparing targets and 
sight settings, we lazed in the sun 
until Jim abruptly sat up, that 
dynamo look on his face. It wore tan 
for the first time since Navy days. 

“What is it now, the shining idea?” 
Helen kidded him. 

“Why, this. Season’s open on wood- 
chucks till the end of this month. 
You know those little, pointy, soft- 
nosed 87 grain bullets? Send ’em at 
gooo feet or better and they’re deadly 
on ‘chucks—glance-proof, too, if you 
use common sense. It’s no peewee 
load. Think you can. learn to handle 
the Roberts with that stuff, in the 
next couple weeks or so, Chuck?” 

“Gee! What do you think, Dad?” 


He did. We sloped the loads up by 
degrees for him, and his fifty and 
one hundred yard targets were well 
in the go’s. 

The sun was kind, the wind, that 
bane of riflemen, only a zephyr, when 
we took him out to Max’s place for 
his first real hunting. He carried, al- 
most reverently, the Roberts, Jim the 
binocular, I my hat. It was Chuck’s 
show. 


We worked upwind through the 
long night pasture, glassing the dirt 
around each ‘chuck hole, the heavy 
shade under trees and stone walls. 

“They aren't too hard to hunt, in 
open country like this,” Jim was say- 
ing. “But you can’t get close and it 
takes good shooting.” 

I pointed. ‘“There’s one _ that’s 
plenty wily. Over against that stone 
wall. Good, safe place to shoot, but 
you'll have to fire from here, he’s 





acting nervous.” 

It looked a full hundred yards, 
with a prone lie impossible where 
we stood. Chuck sat down, remem. 
bering to draw the sling a notch 
snugger than for prone, settled his 
elbows comfortable—and immediately 
the muzzle began to weave lovely, 
curved designs in the air! 

Jim laid a hand on his shoulder, 
“Take your time—there are others, 
But this one, now you kill him clean 
or miss clean. Lower the gun and 
rest a little, first, then take a head 
shot. 

When the slim muzzle rose again it 
settled into steadiness, then leaped 
high as the stiff load cracked. The 
groundhog dropped like a sack and 
Chuck jumped up and started off at 
a dead run. Remembering past in- 
structions he stopped, his eye on the 
game, reloaded, and turned on the 
safety. 


We walked up across the dry, frost- 
curled grass. I made it ninety-three 
good, honest, uncramped paces—hard 
not to squinch ‘em short when a 
buddy has made such a shot! The 
light, breeze-cutting bullet had blown 
up in the neck, making an instant 
kill. 

“That’s your first game.” Jim spoke 
slowly and seriously. “And you killed 
it like a sportsman. Sometimes it’s 
hard to get in position for a shot like 
that, sometimes you just can’t, but 
it’s the only kind to make. Do you 
think you can remember that, Son?” 

“Can I ever forget it, Dad?” He was 
smoothing the ‘chuck’s grizzled fur, 
half regretful, as some of us often 
are. “I'd like to take him home, now 
that I’ve killed him. Are ’chucks any 
good to eat, Dad?” 


“Of course they are, and you never 
ate better liver, young man. 

One was enough for that first trip 
—we’re always pretty moderate—and 
I don’t recall an early fall day when 
the sun struck down quite as pleas- 
antly. 

. . The End 
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Ringing the Cush Kegister 


By Nelson E. Slaybaugh, Comptroller 


A Report on the Finances of the Game Fund During the Fiscal Year 


June 1, 1950 to May 81, 1951 


T hardly seems possible, but another year 

in the work of game conservation has 
ended. Figuratively, the last financial trans- 
action was rung up on the Game Fund cash 
register May 31, 1951, but what was done 
during the year by the Commission and the 
splendid contributions made by the great 


army of sportsmen and those public spirited 
citizens, the farmers, who were hosts to all- 
most one million hunters will bring, a mea- 
sure of happiness to countless thousands in 
the years that lie ahead. By the same token, 
if we failed to make some contribution to 
the over-all conservation program during 
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the fiscal year just ended, those who fol- today to produce a reasonable game bag and 
low may charge us with lack of wisdom to cope with related problems. Neither do 
and initiative in preserving for posterity a cold figures nor statistical tables disclose the 
wonderful heritage—the great out-of-doors hard work, or personal sacrifices of those 
and hunting as we enjoy it in America. who take part in the conservation work, 
While it is a tradition with the Game Game Commission employes are not moti- 
Commission to spend the Game Fund for vated entirely by the compensation received, 
the purpose of accomplishing the most or The long hours and many days of continu- 
best for the greatest number of people, it US service reduces their daily salary much 
cannot do the impossible. The ringing up below that of other skilled craftsmen en- 
of $3.15 on the “Cash Register” in the issu- gaged in far less hazardous occupations, but 
ing Agent’s Office ($3.00 of which reaches one of the major factors in keeping them 
the Game Fund) for a hunting license, in 0M the firing line is love of, and interest 
the opinion of many is all that is required in, wildlife conservation. Game Administra- 
to produce game in abundance. The history tors give freely of their time, and in some 
of game conservation in Pennsylvania dis- cases much beyond the call of duty. The 
proves that impression, and with the in- eight public spirited men who serve the 
creasing problems confronting game ad- sportsmen of Pennsylvania as Game Com- 
ministrators it is more important now than ‘Missioners receive absolutely no compensa- 
ever that the sportsmen and allied interests tion. They give freely of their time, effort 
be aggressive in sponsoring desirable pro- 4nd money for the benefit of wildlife. 
grams to supplement the work of the Com- Our financial picture is not complicated. 
mission. License fees alone cannot do the Therefore, for the year beginning June }, 
job. 1950 and ending May 381, 1951, we relate 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to set the following simple story. 
down in figures a story that will reveal the At the beginning of the year there was 
magnitude of the many diversified manage- a Cash Balance in the State Treasury in the 
ment programs which must be carried on amount of $1,722,982.94. 
Table No. 1 
SUMMARIZATION OF EXPENDITURES BY FUNCTIONS 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1951 
Part of 
Dollar 
Utilization of Land for Wildlife. Management of State Game Lands, 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other leased areas totaling 
1,991,118 acres. Also payments in lieu of taxes ..............006. $1,685,502.13 42¢ 
Propagation of Game. Operation of game farms, purchase of game, 
wild game transfer, distribution of game ............-cceeeeeeee 1,000,389.70 2434¢ 
Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of 
game laws, assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and forest laws 
and numerous other fleld activities ............ccccececcceeeevacs 668,409.17 1619¢ 
Conservation Education. Game News, publications, exhibits, mo- 
tion pictures, radio broadcasts, attending Sportsmen’s meet- 
SE EE? SARS COS 345 bek's sd 50 0k bee tek SES cecteS sce rebescoesecbuess 237,704.54 6¢ 
Bounty Payments. Bounties on noxious animals including admin- 
istrative expenses relating theretO ...........ccsccceecscccsceveres 87,004.95 214¢ 
Student and Employe Training. Training programs at the Ross : 
Leffler School of Conservation for the Commission’s officers, in- 
cluding school maintenance and class of Student Officers for / 
eleven months (class enrolled May 1, 1950 and graduated April / 
STD. a Vic andere Apa Ade ie dbne 9 aKednvhe-ebasisediie cadodage senses de 88,884.35 244¢ ; 
Wildlife Research. Wildlife studies to determine practical methods : 
for developing management Programs ........cceeeeceerseesevess 86,161.19 2¢ 
Executive Office. Accounting and Office Service ($174,726.78 sub- 
divided below): 
Accounting and Office Service. Audit of accounts and book- 

keeping, personnel matters; supervision over purchases, equip- 

EI Se vac e uD bs cucschsbSoovctarivebnateesceseeces 97,371.13 210¢ 
Hunting Licenses. Including tags, applications, reports ......... 45,121.66 1¢ exec 
Executive Office. Administration. Salaries and expenses of Execu- 

tive Office and expenses of Commissioners ............0.000005 32,233.99 %¢ HUN’ 

Total Expended for all Purposes ...............sceceeeees ees $4,028,782.81  100¢ ti 
— 
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During the year we received monies from 
various sources which were deposited in the 
Game Fund as follows: 


Hunters’ Licenses (after deduct- 

ing the Issuing Agents’ Com- 

a ee Pee eee es $2,915,481.49 
ee a ee ee eee 138,481.52 
Special Game Permits (Fur Deal- 

ers, Taxidermists, Game Propa- 


ET tru os. nen ancs cannes 17,564.00 
Interest on Game Fund Deposits 15,145.36 
Sale of Forest Products from 

TE Gini d bc4s oS eceiee 42,749.59 
Sale of Animal Skins ........... 13,413.45 
Sale of Unserviceable Property 

GE FON =n kicvicccvcccccss 3,759.80 
Rental from Commission-owned 

Buildings and Rights-of-Way.. 77,467.93 
Sale of Publications (principally 

Game News subscriptions) .... 33,678.12 
Federal Aid for Wildlife Purposes 

(75% of Cost of Approved 

PEE. 0 kh na'dpn 0 60.00 bne Ree <d 518,477.98 
Miscellaneous Items ............. 20,513.79 
Total Receipts from all sources 

deposited in the Game Fund 

GAT CRO FOB sc cewek cccveces $3,796,733.03 


With the amount on hand at the begin- 
ning of the year ($1,722,982.94) and what 
we deposited during the year ($3,796,733.03) 
there was accumulated from all sources 
$5,519,715-97- 

During the year $4,028,782.81 of the total 
sum accumulated was spent for the follow- 
ing purposes: 


Executive Office, Accounting and 
Office Expenses ............+++- $ 174,726.78 


Research for Wildlife Improve- 


PD” \icaeweele sags b6Shes 009.086 60 86,161.19 
Conservation Education ........ 237,704.54 
Training of Personnel, including 

Class of Students for eleven 

EY iis wc Meek cL kSS Ka wee 88,884.35 
Land Utilization Operations 1,685,502.13 
Propagation, Purchase and Dis- 

tribution of Game ............ 1,000,389.70 
Wildlife Protection including 

Law Enforcement ............. 668,409.17 
Payment of Bounty Claims and 

Administrative Expenses Relat- 

ME TOD 6S ecceet ceases veut 87,004.95 

DE et duchigdtegtencedas oval $4,028,782.81 


MAY 31 CASH BALANCE 


This year, as during the preceding two 
(2) years, all bills were paid by the Trea- 
sury Department as of May 31, 1951, there- 
by automatically bringing the accounts of 
the Commission and Treasury Department 
into complete agreement. Since there was 
accumulated $5,519,715.97 and there was 
spent $4,028,782.81 we came to the end of 
the fiscal year with a cash balance of 
$1,490,933.16. We are certain that the new 
system is serving its purpose, namely, elimi- 
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nating any confusion about the true cash 
balance in the Game Fund at the end of 
the fiscal year—May 31. 

Sportsmen, especially new subscribers, are 
often confused about the need of a la 
cash balance at the end of each fiscal year, 
They say “Why do you need a large cash 
balance as of May g1 each year?” “Why 
don’t you spend it?” The explaination jg 
simple—during the months of June, July, 
August and September of each year, the work 
must go on and be paid for as usual, but 
that is a very lean period for receipts. The 
bills to be paid during those four months 
are about $800,000 more than the money 
received for the same period, so_ instead 
of spending all the money accumulated each 
fiscal year, a sufficient sum must always be 
saved to pay the bills from June 1 to Sep. 
tember go. By October 1 each year the new 
license money starts to come in and from 
that time there is sufficient money received 
currently to finance the program undertaken 
to the end of the fiscal year. 

The $800,000 provides only for the usual 
expenditures during this period but nothing 
for emergencies that could arise. What do 
you suppose would happen if the opening 
of the hunting season were delayed by 
Proclamation of the Governor due to ex- 
tremely dry forest and field conditions which 
could result from a prolonged drought? It 
could easily delay the receipt of monies and 
develop a very serious financial situation 
since the Commission has no means by 
which it can borrow any money for any pur- 
pose at any time. These facts should make 
any person realize that the Commission must 
be both businesslike and careful in its 
financing. : 

The difference between our minimum 
working capital of $800,000 and the May 31, 
1951 cash balance of $1,490,000, or about 
$690,000 consisted of unexpended budget 
balances and actual revenue in excess of 
budget estimate. Over one-half, or $350,000, 
of the unexpended budget balances was occa- 
sioned by budgeting funds in the 1950-1951 
budget for two major projects, which were 
not started, and pending further consider- 
ation for future action, the funds were re- 
leased for general operating expenses dur- 
ing the ensuing year. However, the amount 
in excess of that needed as the minimum 
working capital has been included in follow- 
ing year’s budget to finance the expanded 
program. 


AUDIT OF GAME FUND 


Questions concerning any published re 
port, such as “Are the figures correct?” or 
“Are the accounts in order?” are timely and 
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sh inly apply to the Game Fund. uirements of the first oup. However, © 
certainly apply : q : group 
of an Act of General Assembly, the Auditor for the benefit and information of the latter 
By y 
General is required to audit State De- group, certain statements and charts are 
re partments, Boards and Commissions. At made available with this article. By look- 
ge the time this article went to press no formal ing at the chart and referring to Table 
r. audit for the period had been made. How- No. 1, you will find in greater detail the 
h ever, every bill is audited by the Auditor functions for which the monies were used 
Ly General before payment is made. The ap- and the number of cents of each dollar 
is plication of sound management and busi- expended that was used for each purpose. 
y ness practices employed by the Commis- By referring to Table No. 2, you will 
k sion is further attested to in the audit re- find the cash balances in the Treasury De- 
at ports for the six previous years, which con- partment at the beginning and ending of 
e tained no criticism or suggestions for im- the fiscal year, the receipts from the various 
8 provement. The same high standards were sources during the year and the total funds 
y maintained during the year reported herein, available during the year. It also shows 
id and it is reasonable to assume that the the various classifications of expenditures 
h audit, when made and a report filed, will that comprise the total cost of each organ- 
e show that the affairs of the Commission  izational unit as well as the total . spent 
> were handled in an equally efficient manner. _ by all units for each classification. 
Ww We try to improve our operating machin- 
m ery constantly. The foregoing is the simple STATE-WIDE FIELD OPERATIONS 
d story of our finances for the last fiscal year. The bulk of the Game Fund expenditures 
n . “yy. . of . 
NOW FOR THE DETAILS is spent for land utilization and wildlife 
protection operations, including law enforce- 
al Our Annual Report must: satisfy not only ment—all field activities. Believing there is 
ig the persons who want a quick picture but a general interest in the field operations and 
lo also those who desire details. It is believed the amount spent for each activity, we are 
g the foregoing material will meet the re- giving below supporting details: 
Ny . 
<- 
h 
it WILDLIFE PROTECTION 
d Game Law Enforcement on a State-wide Basis ............csecccceeeeeeenees $ 444,285.75 
n Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration ................ 67,243.94 
] Various kinds of essential field services not directly chargeable to items 
r MOPS 80t TOPE 2.0.5. cvcsscccvees ibe hee CeNDe chee cent eceepepe nae ak rer 40,978.07 
€ General Administrative expenses chargeable to Wildlife Protection ....... 29,234.80 
t Activities in connection with the control of predators .................0.0- 25,877.40 
ts Cooperating with Conservation and Law Enfcrcement Officers .............. 23,155.04 
Investigating Game Damage Complaints ........... FE er PES ere ree 19,506.24 
Payment to Retirement System for Employes ............:..cccceccecceeeeeee 12,045.56 
2 Cost of Issuing Special Permits of Various Kinds .................cceeeeeeee 6,082.37 
l, —_—_—_—__ 
: Total Cost during the Fiscal Year for this purpose was ................e000- $ 668,409.17 
f LAND UTILIZATION 
»; Food and Cover Projects on State-owned Lands ............ccceee essences $ 547,659.40 
.- Maintenance and Development of State Game Lands and Primary Refuges .. 304,288.67 
Purchase of Land, including Title and Survey Costs ..............ceceseeeee 42,972.85 
1 Development and Operating Farm-Game Projects .............cc0058 0  ceeeee 116,071.41 
€ Establishing and Maintaining Farm-Game Projects ...........:.ccceeeeeeee 90,760.70 
eee ee RR Se a rr ree tee eee 29,157.07 
Proportionate Share of Field Division Office Administration ................. 95,660.39 
— Conservation Development Work in Cooperation with Federal Government 38,157.57 
Purchase of Equipment (trucks, tractors, graders, etc.) ................000: 84,979.33 
4 te SD Bk GRO EI. 5.5 «sats s Ch Aspe cacy s wulsk's s 4. gb ammhdle Edw ole o¥es dead 81,610.99 
it General Administrative Expenses Chargeable to Land Utilization ........... 50,811.16 
Various kinds of essential field services not directly chargeable to items . 
n ae eae Lh sah 4: conde PePAL ares fh ON aheks Uls tose dot 44,701.39 
fe Maintenance of State Game Propagation AreaS ............ cece eee eee eee ees 18,128.33 
d Waterfowl Impoundments and Resting AreaS .... 0 2... eee eee cee eee 46,950.75 
Payments to Retirement System for Employes ................. 00000: aa 9,085.21 
Building Construction on State Game Lands ...............ceeeeeeeececeees 14,097.00 
Establishing and Maintaining Rabbit Farms .............ccceeeceeececeeeeee 66,834.26 
Maintenance and Development of Aux!l'ary Game Refuges on Privately- 
eS re wrens ee rae Od Gh Chnh Puree KS kine t cas ebeeshe vas 2,202.92 
en Ce me ROR DEORD 4 ick. sod vid ae hic 08.0 5 nado bead ch eine seeeces 1,372.73 
r Total Cost during the Fiscal Year for this Purpose was .............seeeeee: $1,685,502.13 
d 
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EARMARKED FUND 

Under the provisions of the Game Law, 
as amended by the 1949 General Assembly, 
not less than $1.25 from each Resident 
Hunter’s License fee shall be used for improv- 
ing and maintaining natural wildlife habi- 
tat on land that is available for public 
hunting; the purchase, maintenance, opera- 
tion, rental and storage of equipment used 
in this work; the purchase, distribution, 
planting, cultivating and harvesting of game 
foods; the purchase, trapping and distribu- 
tion of all species of game, as well as pro- 
viding protection to the property of Farm- 
Game Cooperators. 

This program has been in operation for 
two (2) years. The table below shows the 
expenditures in relationship to the minimum 
amount required by law for the fiscal years 
ending May 31, 1950 and May 31, 1951: 





Minimum 

Amount 

Year Ending Expenditures Required 
May 31, 1950 .... $1,211,687.72 $1,012,917.50 
May 31, 1951 .... 1,266,856.18 1,000,696 .25 
Totals $2,478,543.90 $2,013,613.75 


During the two-year period, the Commis- 
sion spent $464,930.15 in excess of the mini- 
mum amount required by law for these 
operations. , 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


The entire Game Fund is not available 
for normal operating expenses, such as sal- 
aries, traveling expenses, wages, feed for 
game, payment of bounties, etc., but a cer- 
tain amount must be spent for the essential 
working tools of the Commission, also main- 
tenance expense incidental thereto. To pro- 
duce a shootable supply of game and pro- 
vide natural habitat with adequate food and 


cover requires land, game farms, buildings, . 


pick-up trucks, heavy motorized equipment, 
etc. Money spent for such items is commonly 
referred to as “Capital” expenses. Just as it 
is impossible for large industrial plants to 
operate successfully without making “Capital” 
expenditures so it is with the Game Com- 





mission. The table below gives the actual 
consideration paid for land, together with 
the estimated value of other items as of 


May 381, 1951: 
State Game Lands (1920-1951).. $4,237,019.69« 
1 


Buildings on State Game Lands 31,945.00; 
Game Propagating Farms (in- 
cluding land, buildings and 
a er Ty TTT ee 506,187.62; 
Conservation School (including 
buildings, and equipment) 33,959.15¢ 
Equipment (including automo- 
biles, trucks, tractors, graders, 
XS ae © Say 2 ae see 258,651.65+ 
Py Ceres ree $5,167,763.11 


* Consideration paid for lands including title 
and survey costs. 
+ Estimated value as of May 31, 1951. 


HUNTING LICENSES ISSUED 


To give you information on the general 
trend of hunting license sales since the 
license law was enacted in 1913, license sales 
at 5-year intervals from 1913 to 1938, and 
yearly from 1939 to 1950 are given below: 


Non- Total 
Year Resident Resident Licenses 
_ aa 305,028 No Record 305,028 
SE s.a40Rbe- 311,290 478 311,768 
.—lTF— 497,216 2,328 544 
eee 437,727 1,190 438,917 
. eae 524,337 4,966 529,303 
a 654,146 7,584 661,730 
. Sars 653,852 9,049 662,901 
a ee 666,420 12,748 679,168 
Jase 675,434 10,922 686,356 
.. sts ,821 8,394 649,215 
SE 563i): 570,901 11,833 582,734 
Mee fas dead 593,917* 13,983 607,900 
_. rere 696,394* 17,227 713,621 
_, £rteene 832,846* 23,174 856,020 
er een 822,423* 28,012 850,435 
RA 854,840* 28,085 882,925 
ra Se 815,915* 24,032 839,947 
ee 800,557 26,050 826,607 


* Includes free licenses issued to Members 
of the Armed Forces, and Disabled Veterans: 
1945, 32,373; 1946, 7,418; 1947, 2,876; 1948, 
3,770; 1949, 5,581 and **Disabled Veterans, 275; 
1950, information not available at this time. 


** Issuance of free licenses to Disabled Vet- 


ome authorized by the 1949 General Assem- 
y. 


+ Preliminary 
changes. 


report, subject to minor 
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Hunting for 
Pine Different 
Hunting - 


By Bill Wolf 


NE of the unfortunate things 

about hunting in Pennsylvania, 
as elsewhere, is that it is confined 
principally to the winter months ex- 
cept for woodchucks and a few un- 
protected predators. For nine months 
out of the year, most hunters find 
nothing more exciting to hunt for 
than lost collar buttons and keys. 
If such tame hunting palls there is 
one “animal” in this State that can 
be hunted with much pleasure, and 
the possibility of profit. It is neither 
fish, flesh nor fowl. It is a nearly 
shapeless, nearly colorless blob of liv- 
ing matter, and it is hunted with a 
knife instead of a gun. Despite such 
a negative personality, hunting for 





5 eR 


Pearls from the Brandywine in the col- 
lection of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
at Philadelphia. 


it in the warmer months can be ex- 
citing. 

This strange beast is the fresh 
water mussel, the “clam’’ found in 
our streams. 

On the surface, mussels are about 
as uninteresting as a living organism 
can be. The kind most common in 
Pennsylvania look more like oysters 
than clams with a rough, dark outside 
shell. They live on the bottoms of 
streams, pursuing a dull and placid 
existence in which a laborious trip 
of five feet through the mud con- 
stitutes intense excitement. Stream 
beds usually are littered with shells of 
dead mussels, and they are often 
found on the banks where some rac- 
coon has enjoyed a dish of. mussels 
on the half shell. 

However, the mussel is a prime 
example of beauty being only skin 
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deep, although it reverses the maxim 
with a rough exterior and a beautiful 
interior. The inside of its shell is 
lustrous and soft to the touch, gleam- 
ing quietly with colors that range 
from off-white through creamy, gray 
and faint lavender. The mussel it- 
self, the living body inside the shell, 
is at least as attractive as an oyster, 
although it cannot be called beauti- 
ful. 


Anyone who has ever opened a 
live mussel is struck by the pearl-like 
appearance of the inside shell. Ac- 
tually, it is like a pearl, consisting 
of nacre from which pearls are 
formed. 

More interesting, true pearls are 
formed in fresh water mussels and 
can be found in Pennsylvania. This 
is not especially new information 
(pearls have been found here since 
the earliest settlements), but it is sur- 
prising how few persons know much 
about it. 

Pearl hunting is done best in the 
warm months, and certainly sounds 
more romantic than rabbit hunting 
or squirrel hunting. It is a genuine 
and interesting part of Pennsylvania’s 
outdoors, and this will be some ex- 
planation of how to go about it. 


However, the suspicious person 
who suspects ‘that somebody might be 
trying to pull his leg with stories of 
real pearls in Penn’s streams will 
want to know if they have any value, 
and the answer is “Yes.” But the 
complete answer is that not many 
truly valuable ones are found— any 
more than every oyster in the Orient 
yields a pearl of great price. Numer- 
ous small ones are found, occasional 
large ones are taken, but the value 
of a pearl depends upon its size, shape 
and color, and it is a rare one that 
combines all these qualities. 

Nevertheless, the possibility of find- 
ing a great, gleaming pearl is always 
present. One of the world’s famous 
pearls came from a brook over in 
New Jersey. On the other hand, I 
have been hunting pearls off and on 








for many years and never found one 
that would cause jewelers to go into 
raptures. It’s a gamble, just like pros. 
pecting for gold or uranium, but 
that’s half the fun of pearl hunting, 

The next natural question would 
be: Where in Pennsylvania? And the 
answer to that is ‘Most likely in the 
stream nearest to you.” Nearly all of 
our creeks and rivers contain mussels, 


In the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia there is a collection 
of fresh water pearls taken from the 
Brandywine Creek. They vary widely 
in size, color and shape (see illustra- 
tion), but they are typical of what can 
be found. With few exceptions, | 
have found mussels in every stream 
I fish, although I can’t say I found 
pearls in every mussel opened. 

Pearls were known to the Indians 
when the first white men reach Penn- 
sylvania. The Indians used them for 
decoration, and the Mound Builders 
to the west and south of what be 
came Pennsylvania literally buried 
bushels of them with their dead. 
They have been found, dimmed and 
destroyed by time and the elements, 
but still pearls. 


There is a story, perhaps apoc- 
ryphal, that the first white persons 
in this State to find pearls and hunt 
them systematically were Moravian 
settlers along the Lehigh River. The 
story goes that these farming people 
lacked hogscrapers (those _bell-like 
metal devices with sharp edges and 
a wooden handle, used to scrape the 
hair from a butchered pig after it has 
been dunked in a barrel of scalding 
hot water) and hit upon mussel shells 
as a substitute. In opening the mus- 
sels, they came upon pearls. 


Pearl hunting is a pleasant way to 
spend a summer’s day outdoors. Go 
to the stream you have selected pre- 
pared for wading. That is, either 
wear boots, or take along an extra 
pair of pants or shorts so you can 
wade without worrying about getting 
wet. The rest of your equipment will 
consist of a burlap bag or other con- 
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tainer fastened to the belt to hold 
the mussels you pick up, and a sturdy 

ketknife to open them. Take a 
unch along, too, because pear! hunt- 
ing works up a hearty appetite, and 
ou will be set for the day. One of 
the virtues of pearl hunting is that 
it doesn’t require as much equipment 
as prospecting for gold. 

A bit of experience is the best 
guide to where to look for mussels 
in the stream you visit; but let us as- 
sume you are doing it for the first 
time. Mussels prefer a rather shallow, 


sandy-muddy bottom, although they 


do not always find it. Therefore, I 
look first at the tail end of pools 
where the water becomes shallow 
and silt piles up before the stream 
takes its next drop over rocks or 
rifles—what we call “the lip” of the 
pool in fishing. 

Some mussels betray their presence 
by leaving a trail through mud where 
they have worked slowly from one 
position to another. This trail looks 
as though a finger had been drawn 
through the mud. At one end of it— 
and you can’t tell which way the 
mussel is traveling—you will find the 
mussel. 

Most mussels, however are not so 
adventurous. They lead sedentary 
lives, seldom moving, leaving no 
tracks on the sands of time. They are 
more difficult to spot—but if you once 
find one, which is not too hard, it’s 
easy thereafter. They give themselves 
away by their eating habits. Dining 
with them consists simply of opening 
their shells slightly, and taking what- 
ever the current washes into them. 
The open shell is the giveaway. 

A mussel, half buried in the mud, 
looks somewhat like a small stone, 
but with this exception: The partly 
open shell makes it look like a stone 
that has been split. It shows up as 
a dark mark. Look for that dark line 
on the “stone” and you will find a 
mussel. 


Having found it, drop it into the 
burlap bag and look around for an- 


other. Usually, the downstream end 
of a pool will produce a score or 
more of mussels if it contains any at 
all. What’s nice living quarters for 
one is home-like to others. 

Conditions are different in rocky 
streams. Here there are. not many 
pools, few mud and sand flats. When 
mussels inhabit such a stream, they 
are found on the downstream sides of 
the rocks where they are protected 
from the swift current. Finding them 
here is a matter of touch; the pearl 
hunter must feel around on the down- 
stream side and be able to tell a 
mussel from a stone by the sense 
of touch. This is a bit difficult be- 
cause the oldtimers among mussels 
that live in such streams often gets 
as much moss on them as the rocks. 
It takes some experience to locate 
mussels in such waters. 

The size of the mussel doesn’t make 
much difference, although the natural. 
inclination is to pick the larger ones. 
A small mussel though, is not neces- 
sarily a young one which hasn’t had 
time to form any pearls. Sometimes 
they are just runts. No rule holds 
good in pearl hunting except this 
one: The more gnarled and warped 
the mussel, the more likely a pearl 
inside. And even that rule is not in- 
fallible, since smooth mussels also 
produce. 

There is a good reason why the 
twisted and misshapen mussel prob- 
ably will produce more pearls. The 
pearls are formed exactly as they are 
in Oriental oysters. A foreign object 
gets inside the mussel and becomes 
irritating. This may be a grain of 
sand, a chip of rock, or even a para- 
site. The irritated mussel vaguely 
resents this, and starts to cover the 
goad with the same nacre that builds 
up its shell. This sometimes results 
in a blister on the shell’s interior, or 
sometimes mn a round pearl. 

Many of the parasites bore from the 
outside. This gives the exterior shell 
a pock-marked appearance. The 
more pockmarks, the more likely 
some of the parasites have been en- 















Photo by Chas. Elfont 

Insert knife, and press mussel against the 
blade. Cut through the mussel’s muscle that 
‘holds the shells together. 


tombed in nacre by the mussel in- 
side, creating blisters or pearls. 

Let us assume again that hunting 
has been good and you have a sizable 
bag filled with mussels. The next job 
is opening them. This is made easier 
on a hot, sunny day by spreading 
them out in the direct sunlight. After 
a while, the heat will make the 
tightly closed shells open a bit. Sit 
down and have lunch while this is 
happening. Then you can go to work 
with a knife, and the job is easier 
than if you had tried to open them 
immediately after taking them from 
the water. 

The opening should’ be done on a 
smooth rock, a board, a cloth, paper 
or some substance that will reveal 
a pearl that might drop from the 
opened mussel. Some pearls are 
located right on the outside edge of 
of the shell and fall out readily. 

The opening method itself is simi- 
lar to that used by professional clam 
and oyster shuckers. The knife is 
held firmly in one hand blade up- 
right, and the mussel is pressed down 
against it after the edge of the blade 








has been inserted between the halves 
of the shell. Pressing the mussel] 
against the knife instead of cuttin 
down into the mussel is easier al 
safer. 


Once the mussel is open, the real 
prospecting begins. Unfortunately, 
pearls are not produced in any one 
particular spot inside a _ mussel, 
Therefore, the entire body and shell 
must be examined. An apron of thin 
flesh separates the body from the 
shell on either side. Lift this first 
and look under it. Loose pearls will 
be found in the halves of the shell 
under this thin skirt. Then look at 
the hinges, where the strong muscle 
through which you cut with the 
knife to open the mussel are located. 
Sometimes, flat pearls are found 
there. Having examined the shell 
carefully, and making certain noth- 
ing dropped out, you then proceed 
to the body of the mussel and ex. 
plore every bit of it with your fin- 
gers. Messy, but fascinating. 

The delightful thing about fresh 
water pearls is their infinite variety 
in color and shape. This makes them 
hard to match as in a necklace, but 
gives individual pearls great value. 
Those found in Pennsylvania usually 
are dark blue, pink, lavender and 
white, although an occasional black 
one is discovered. More irregular 
pearls will be found than round ones. 
I have a small pink pearl taken from 
French Creek above Phoenixville that 
is shaped like a pillow with a string 
around its middle. 

The irregular pearls have _ less 
value than the perfectly round ones, 
except in cases where they assume 
freak forms. Two famous and _ val- 
uable fresh water pearls are the 
Hope (shaped like clasped hands) 
and the Canning pearl (like the 
torso of a man). In the pearl trade, 
those with irregular shapes have 
names that usually describe them, 
such as haystack, ovate, pear, arrow- 
heads, lily leaves, doubles and 
triples, egg, pear and dogtooths. 
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A natural question that arises is: 
Where can I sell any pearls I find? 
That’s a tough one to answer—not 
that the pearls are unwanted, but 
because it’s difficult to get what they 
are worth if the finder tries to sell 
them in his own community. The 
average jeweler knows little about 
fresh water pearls. 

Selling the pearls has been the 
least of my own worries, since I 
wanted to keep the small ones I 
have found; but the best advice to 
anyone fortunate enough to get a 
really valuable pearl is to take it 
to a large city and have it appraised 
by a leading jeweler. 


In fact, that’s the way the “pearl” 
fever of the past century started. In 
1857, a shoemaker named David 
Howell cooked some mussels taken 
from Notch Brook near Paterson, 
N. J., and thus unfortunately ruined 
a huge 400-grain pearl in one. How- 
ever, word of the pearl got around 
and many persons started looking for 
them in Notch Brook. Jacob Quack- 
enbush, a Paterson carpenter, found 
a beauty, a magnificent pink pearl, 
and took it straight to Tiffany’s in 
New York. He sold it for $1500, 
Tiffany sold it to a French jeweler 
for 12,500 francs, and eventually it 
went to the Empress Eugenie. It 
is now in a French collection, known 
as the Queen pearl and its present 
value is about $10,000. 


A mad rush to hunt pearls in 
Notch Brook started, persons quit- 
ting their work, students deserting 
their classes. That year New York 
markets bought $15,000 worth of 
pearls from waters around Patterson 
(that would be $100,000 at today’s 
prices) and the nation became pearl 
conscious. 

The craze spread to Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Texas, all through the south 
(Tennessee yielded the famed Sky 
Blue Pearl of Caney Fork), and then 
the big Mississippi drainage field 
opened. There were regular pearl- 
ing camps, like those ‘in the gold 


rush days, and each new find started 
a rush to the section. 

Pennsylvania didn’t really feel 
the fever until the big Mississippi 
finds were made, but by 1897 the 
State was running a high tempera- 
ture. Some good pearls were taken 
from the headwaters of the Schuyl- 
kill, and the towns of Tamaqua, 
Quakake and Mahanoy City figured 
in the pearling news of the day. 
Pearls were reported from Lewistown 
Nipert, Still, Locust, Quakake and 
Heda creeks; but-I can only find 
Locust and Quakake on stream maps. 
The streams were practically swept 
bare of mussels, however. 

At the height of the excitement, 
dealers bought unopened mussels on 
speculation, gyp schemes flourished, 
“pearl farms” were started. This was 
especially true in the midwest; but 
when the fever died down the mus- 
sel hunters found they had a steady 
business on hand, selling the shells 
to button manufacturers. I have 
come across heaps of mussel shells 
out in some of Wisconsin’s wilder 
country, left there by the mussel 
hunters to open and dry up the 
mussel itself so the shells could be 
packed for shipment to a factory. 

The mussels found in Pennsylvania 
usually are too thin-shelled to be of 
any value in the button industry. 
In some states, where harvesting them 
is important, the mussels are pro- 
tected by law; but they are of no 
economic value here, and it is doubt- 
ful whether they serve any important 
function in the so-called “balance 
of nature.” 

Therefore, I feel no special re- 
morse when I collect and open a 
number of them along some streams. 
I suppose I don’t really expect to 
ever find a big pearl, but some day 
I might. And in the meantime hunt- 
ing for that great pearl is a good ex- 
cuse for going outdoors when the 
sun is warm the water feéls good 
around the legs, and the flowers of 
summer are out. 

... The End 

















Dawg . 


By John H. Day 


UGUST’S alarm clocks are 

shrilling once again. The coun- 
tryman hears these loud warders on 
every hand and knows that high 
noon has come and gone in yet 
another year and that the hour is 
fairly one o'clock. Even city dwel- 
lers along tree-shaded streets are 
roused by the kettledrum racket of 
the cicada, that blunt-headed, pop- 
eyed blundering “locust” of August 
who believes in singing at length and 
loudly while he works. 

Unlike his red-eyed cousin, who 
shows up only after seventeen years 
of contemplation deep in the ground, 
the periodic cicada appears on deck 
each summer, to add his voice to 
the strident insect chorus which 
moves into the choir lofts deserted 
by the birds. He has a habit of sud- 
denly sounding off when disturbed 
in a tangled field which throws a 
chill into rattlesnake-minded hikers, 
but he’s really harmless, and one of 
the main characters on the August 
scene. 

Catch him when his blundering 
flight brings him within reach, and 
he will complain loudly, vibrating 
the drum heads stretched across 
sound chambers located on each side 
of his body. Then toss him high 
in air and he will take off for the 
nearest tree, where his sharp beak 
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pokes through to suck 
like lemonade through a straw. 

I chanced upon a newcomer, still 
wrapped in his tight brown cello. 
phane suit, on the steps by the 
garage the other day. He moved 
slowly and deliberately, but ever up- 
ward driven by the instinct which 
had led him to bore out of the 
earth and into the sunlight. We gave 
him free run of a tall vining plant 
on the back porch, and he im 
mediately started up the supporting 
trellis, until he arrived at a spot to 
his liking. 

Here he halted and took firm grip. 
In a short while a line of pea-green 
appeared between his shoulder. His 
old suit was beginning to split. Then 
out came his head and those wide- 
spread eyes, followed slowly by his 
chunky body and two pairs of crum- 
pled wings. These unfurled into the 
silver and green lace of maturity and 
he was ready for his carefree life of 
shouting in the treetops. 

I walked slowly down the wood- 
land roadway, watching a red-tailed 
hawk which circled in wide ares 
above the trees. The only glimpses 
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I had of this hunter were when he 
soared across the narrow canyon 
which the road had carved through 
the timber. From time to time he 
uttered the peculiar wheezy scream 
he uses when on the prowl. 

I had not traversed a hundred 
yards when I stumbled onto the 
quarry which had drawn the red- 
tail to this spot. Here along this 
lonely back country road was a filthy 
dump, smelling to high heaven. The 
roadway skirts a deep ravine at this 
point. Callous folk of the neighbor- 
hood, too lazy to make proper dis- 
posal of their household rubbish, 
have dumped a mountain of tin cans 
and other debris into this otherwise 
beautiful gorge. 


Apparently I had come down the 
road so quietly that the huge con- 
gregation of rats living in this 
noisome mess was completely un- 
aware of my presence at the road- 
side. There were so many of the big 
brown fellows looting about in that 
pile of rusty cans that the whole 
dump appeared to be a living, crawl- 
ing thing. The hawk lost interest 
when he saw me standing there in the 
trail, and flew off elsewhere, scream- 
ing his annoyance. 


The cricket chorus is once again 
in full voice during the dark hours 
in the valley. Countless numbers of 
these midnight fiddlers saw away all 
night long. The big green katydids 
play a sort of subdued counter mel- 
ody to the trilling of the crickets, 
forever debating the question as to 
whether Katy did or didn’t, and ap- 
parently never reaching a decision. 
For sheer endurance the crickets win 
all the prizes. There seems no letup 
in that rhythmic music from night- 
fall to daybreak. 

The katydid is made of weaker 
stuff, and halts for a rest on a time 
schedule. There are so many minutes 
debate, then so many minutes of 
silence while the judges try for a 
decision. Suddenly the argument 
breaks out again. About this time the 





countryman has lost interest and is 
sound asleep. 


We splashed around in a remote 
mountain bog walking boldly amid 
a host of the most bloodthirsty as- 
sassins still at large in the country- 
side. These silent treacherous killers 
were all about, plying their ruthless 
trade in refined murder with tech- 
niques remindful of the horrors of 
the inquisition. 

In the open cranberry bog the lit- 
tle round-leaved sundew had set 
glistening traps to allure its trust- 
ing victims. It is certainly an inno- 
cent looking killer, with a tiny white 
blossom open in the sun and its 
leaves gleaming with what look like 
dewdrops. Along comes an_ unsus- 
otis. fly to have a sip and what 

appens? Those treacherous dew- 
drops instantly glue his feet and the 
pretty reddish hairs on the leaf start 
closing in upon him. 





As he struggles the sensitive hairs 
work faster. More of the sticky fluid 
binds and suffocates him. Finally 
the leaf rolls inward, making a tem- 
porary stomach. On the death of the 
hapless fly the leaf actually secretes 
a peptic fluid to help in digesting this 
latest victim. When assimilation 1s 
complete the deadly leaf opens again 
and sets the sticky trap for the next 
victim. , 

Below the cool sphagnum-choked 
bog area the marsh spreads wide 
across an upland valley. Many acres 
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of this flatland paraded the nutbrown 
fruiting heads of a tall wild marsh 
grass. Far off across this sea of rip- 
pling shoulder-high “marsh hay” a 
pair of marsh hawks dipped and 
soared above the brown “waves.” 

The countryman is always gripped 
by the throbbing spectcle of a 
pair of these marsh harriers on 
the wing. Their long wings make 
the birds look quite large in flight 
and the distinctive white patch on 
the lower back is a non-mistakable 
field mark. As we watched the great 
birds coursed low above the waving 
grass, expertly quartering their hunt- 
ing grounds for the mice which are 
their main dietary item. 

While the harriers performed in 
the distince a short-billed marsh 
wren set up his chop-chop song from 
the sedge close at hand. Another 
echoed him from somewhere off to 
the left but we were too absorbed 
in the hawks to pay much heed. 

Sharing the drier sections with the 
alders and the rhododendron were 
many small Juneberry trees, their 
branches blue-black with the dead 
ripe fruits. These make delicious 
eating, especially when the going is 
hot and humid. I don’t get too many 
chances to stock up on these juicy 
fellows and I made the most of this 
golden opportunity. 

Always there is the chance of 
meeting up with a rare orchid in 
this bog trotting business. One such 
discovery makes the whole adventure 
worth while. You flounder through 
the deeper spots, suddenly plunging 
one foot halfway down to China, 
watching carefully for poison sumac 
the while a deer fly saws a neat 
chunk out of the back of your neck. 
Even your eye glasses get all steamed 
up over the extra exertion. 

I was in just such a situation in 
that high country bog. The deer 
flies had set up a blood bank on my 
neck and the fickle swamp had 
lured me into some missteps which 
had plastered me almost to the knees 
with the sour-smelling muck. I 


plunged ahead, aiming for some high 7 
and dry tussocks when the rarely ~ 
beautiful little rose pogonia shoved — 
a lone flower up through the sedge 
at my feet. 

Here was part of the answer to 
the countryman’s love of the way. 
side trails. Perhaps next week and 
even rarer wildling will come out of 
hiding. Who knows? 

There is a certain nostalgic sad- 
ness in the passing August days. The 
hints of approaching Fall are on 
every hand. The lustre of the season 
begins to dim. Thistledown floats on 
the hot and humid air, sure sign 


that a troup of goldfinches have been ~ 


busy pecking the ripe heads to pieces | 
for the seeds. Already many of the | 
birds have started planning their” 
journey to the southland. 4q 

Of course when August arrives” 
the fret and hurry of the season are” 


over. Dog days are usually tranquil 77 
days. The wildlings in the fence row 


ripen and harden their growths. Nuts 
and seeds and bulbs finish storing up 
the necessary food for the future 
plant. 

If August has a banner flower it 
must surely be the tall and stately ~ 
Joe-Pye weed. Lavender-pink spires 
of this lusty fellow tower above all 
competitors in the low-lying mead- 
ows and moist roadsides it loves. An 
Indian medicine man named Joe 
Pye earned fame and fortune by 
curing typhus fever and other horrors 
with decoctions made from this plant, 
which now carries his name into 
posterity. 

The countryman walks the way- 
side trails of a drowsy August after- 
noon, noting here where a big shag- 
bark has set a bumper crop of hick- 
ory nuts—there where bittersweet will 
provide him a colorful Winter bou- 
quet. He sees the milkweed pods pre- 
paring to embroider October's robe 
with shining silver floss and knows 
that even the sultry dog days have 
their place in the scheme of things. 


. . . The End 
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By Hal H. Harrison 


SEVENTEEN-YEAR-LOCUSTS are not locusts. 

They are cicadas. 

True locusts are grasshoppers. Cicadas have stout black bodies about an 
inch long with wings that extend well behind the body and are held in 
a roof-like position. 

When Billy | and Jane were little youngsters, they learned to know the 
wailing “song” of the cicadas in the trees in late summer. It wasn’t until 
this summer that they found the empty shell of one of these insects. Then 
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they found many of them for this was the year that the seventeen-year. 
cicadas hatched in Western Pennsylvania. It was then that the children 
learned the wonderful story of this creature. 


The female cicada lays her eggs in twigs by pushing a long, needle-like 
instrument under the bark and placing the eggs in the opening thus made, 
The eggs hatch in six to seven weeks and the larvae (the newly hatched 
cicadas) fall to the ground and immediately dig their way to the roots of 
a tree. They are then home . . home for seventeen years. 


In late spring of the seventeenth year, by some mysterious signal, the 
cicadas start swarming from the ground and from twenty to forty thousand 
individuals may emerge from the ground under one tree. At that time of 
their development, they are called ‘nymphs.’ 

Great hordes of nymphs climb the trunks of trees and fasten their sharp 
claws in the bark. A split appears in the back of the shell, and a soft, flabby, 
milky-white insect comes out, leaving the hard, empty shell in a life-like 
position behind. Within a short time its wings expand, its color changes, 
and it becomes an adult cicada. 

It is this empty shell attached to a pole that Billy and Jane are looking 
at in the picture above. The cicada itself has already flown. 


The shrill “song” of the cicada is produced only by the males who have 


special vibrating drums under their abdomens for that purpose. The female 


is silent. ' 


Although there are over seventy-five different cicadas in North America, 
only two species are well-known: the periodic cicada or seventeen-year- 


locust and the annual cicada. 


The chief difference between the two is the length of time the nymph 
remains in the ground. Despite its name, the annual cicada emerges every 
two years. The periodic cicada’s usual period underground is seventeen 
years, but in the south, a thirteen-year form occurs. 





OUTDOOR KIDS IN BOOK FORM 


Our own OUTDOOR KIDS are 
now in a book of their own. 


This series of stories about Billy 
and Jane and their dog, Pal, which 
originated in THe Game News in 
April 1949, and have appeared every 
month since that time, plus many 
more unpublished chapters, have 
been made into a book, OUTDOOR 
ADVENTURES, and published by 
Vanguard Press, New York. 

In some of the most remarkable 
outdoor photographs ever taken, the 
author, Hal H. Harrison, follows 


Billy and Jane through 51 adventures 
in the out-of-doors, capturing in pic- 
tures and text the excitement and 
wonder of the world of nature. Over 





100 photographs illustrate the ad- 
ventures. 

In the text that accompanies each 
adventure, the author not only ex- 
plains the particular event in the 
animal, plant or bird world, but he 
also shows how each child can follow 
through the four seasons, the same 
path to wonderment and knowledge. 

Mr. Harrison has agreed to auto- 
graph books for any readers of THE 
Game News who wish to order the 
book from him. The book is $2.75 
plus 20 cents postage and mailing 
charge. Order direct from Hal H. 
Harrison, 1102 Highland St., Taren- 
tum, Pa., and be sure to print the 
name of the person to whom the book 
is to be personally autographed. 
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Cie County 
= of State's Only ea 


Twelfth in a Series 





Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved, if desired, without damaging 
the magazine by loosening the two 
center staples. 











Columbia County situated on the 
edge of the anthracite fields, was once 
a part of Northumberland County. 
Bloomsburg, the county seat, is the 
only Pennsylvania municipality in- 
corporated as a “town.” 


Land Area 


The county contains 312,576 acres, 
of which 148,142 acres are forested. 
Publicly owned land comprises 13,497 
acres, all of which are State Game 
Lands. 

Topography 

Several very steep, narrow-crested 
ridges extend through the County, be- 
tween which are wide valleys that 
can be cultivated. The North Branch 
of the Susquehanna River cuts 
through its center and it is drained 
by Fishing 
Creek, Huntington Creek, Catwissa 
Creek and Roaring Creek. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western the Pennsylvania, and 
the Reading Railroads. U. S. Route 
11 and other important highways 
traverse the county, Which has 420 
miles of improved State roads. 


Creek, Little Fishing. 


District Game Protectors 


Mark L. Hagenbuch, 295 Penn 
St., Bloomsburg, Pa., has jurisdiction 
over Pine, Jackson, Sugarloaf, Benton, 
Fishing Creek, Greenwood, Madison, 
Mount Pleasant, Orange, Hemlock, 
Scott, Centre, Montour and Briar 
Creek townships. 

Lewis H. Estep 1237 W. Front St., 
Bloomsburg, Pa., has jurisdiction 
over Mifflin, Beaver, Main, Catawissa, 
Franklin, Cleveland, Locust, Roaring 
Creek and Conyngham townships. 


Fish Warden 
Charles Litwiler, New Media. 


Agriculture 


Principal farm output is corn, 
truck produce, poultry, potatoes, and 
dairy products. 


District Forester 
Samuel F. Kobb, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Industry 


Columbia County was formerly 
noted for its deposits of iron ore, 
which together with abundant lime- 
stone, brought early fame for this 


section as an iron manufacturing cen- 


ter. Later the industries became 
more diversified. Anthracite is mined 
in the southern end of the county 
and, in a finely divided state, is 
dredged from the Susquehanna River. 
Lime, moulding sand, and building 
sand and gravel are also produced. 
The principal classes of manufactur- 
ing industries are metals and metal 
products, textiles, food products, 
mine and quarry products. The chief 
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products are railroad and electric 
street railway cars and parts, carpets 
and rugs, anthracite, silk and rayon 
goods. 
Historic 

Before the Revolution Columbia 
County was a camping ground of the 
Delaware and Shawnee Indians. The 
borough of Catawissa occupies the 
site where once stood a large Indian 
village of the same name. During 
the Revolutionary War the British 
and Indians waged war on the set- 
tlers of this region and several forts 
were built at strategic locations for 
their protection. Fort McClure, built 
in ot ig was located on a farm near 
the present site of Bloomsburg. Prior 
to 1813 Columbia County was a part 
of Northumberland County and in 
1845 Bloomsburg was selected as the 
county seat. During the Civil War a 
thousand Federal troops were sent to 
Bloomsburg on the grounds that a 
group of conspirators was evading 
the draft and had built fortifications 
for their defense in a remote spot in 
Fishing Creek Valley. The soldiers 
found no fort and the men who 


were apprehended were eventually re. 
leased without the accusation having 
been proven. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Columbia County enjoys excellent 
deer hunting in the wooded areas, 
Small game of all kinds abounds, in- 
cluding both farmland and woodland 
species. Ringnecks are fairly abun- 
dant and wild turkeys are making 
a comeback in some of the wilder 
sections. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishable waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 
Coles Creek, brook trout, Sereno, 4 
mi.; Fishing Creek, brown and rain- 
bow trout, Benton, 6 mi.; Lick Run, 
brook trout, Numidian, 4 mi.; Mug- 
ser Run, brown trout, Elysburg, 4 mi.; 
Roaring Creek, brook and _ brown 
trout, Catawissa, 13 mi.; West Creek, 
brook trout, Benton, 4 mi.; Fishing 
Creek, black bass, Bloomsburg, 12 
mi.; Little Fishing Creek, black bass, 
Sereno, 8 mi.; Huntingdon Creek, 
black bass, 6 mi. 





Penna. Dept. of Commerce photo. 


Profile Rock, a noted natural phenomenon near Catawssa. 
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Rhad fo Keep Shooting 


PART I 
By Ed Shearer 


N°? phase of shooting is any older 
than reloading. It came into 
being with the first gun, as all guns 
were muzzle loaders at that time. The 
shooters of these arms were faced 
with the same basic problem that 
faces the reloader of today, that of 
getting the best load for his purpose 
within allowable safety limits of pres- 
sure etc. 

The powders were crude, with no 
set standards maintained. The re- 
sults were erratic and some times 
devastating in unexpected directions 
in the crude firearms of the day. 


With the advent of the breech 
loader and the brass cartridge case 
in the Seventies, reloading, as we 
know it today, was born. By this 
time powder had been vastly im- 
proved and conical bullets had re- 
placed the round bullets of the past. 
Knowledge of how to combine as well 
as control the two was to usher in a 
new era of accuracy at longer ranges. 

As the change-over from cap, pow- 
der and ball to fixed ammunition 
took place, some obvious draw-backs 


became apparent. First the wages 
of the period were low and the new 
brass cartridges were high in price. 
The distributing facilities being ex- 
tremely poor, the lads in the hinter- 
lands were liable to find themselves 
with a fine rifle and no shells ob- 
tainable. 

So with a class of hunters already 
used to doping out loads for their 
muzzle loaders they took to reloading 
as a matter of course. 

The buffalo hunters were an ex- 
ample of this. They were away from 
their base of supplies for long periods 
of time, in a hostile country; the 
nature of their occupation made the 
running out of ammunition a major 
catastrophe. Contrary to popular 
fancy the men who wiped out the 
buffalo did not accomplish this from 
horseback, but from stands, shoot- 
ing the lead buffalo through the 
lungs and dropping the rest as they 
milled around. This method, to be 
successful, required extremely fine 
shooting at comparatively long ranges 
of about three hundred yards. The 
old-time buffalo hunter soon found 
that by loading for the individual 
rifle and carefully selecting the bul- 
lets their old Sharps 45 cal. and 50 


Cut-away view of a typical center-fire rifle cartridge. 
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cal. rifles gave much improved ac- 
curacy. This class of hunters were 
probably the most deadly marksman 
in our Nation’s history. This is well 
attested at the battle of Adobe Wells 
when a mere handful of buffalo hunt- 
ers stood off Quonnah Parker’s In- 
dians at impossible odds. There is 
one story that has never been told. 
The facts are this battle was won and 
our buffalo were wiped out largely 
with hand-loaded ammunition. 


In times of scarcity or high prices 
or a combination of both, if the com- 
mon, ordinary, garden variety of 
hunter or shooter desires to continue 
his sport, he must turn to reloading. 
That is one way out if we like to 
smell powder. 

When we throw away the empty 
brass case, we are throwing away the 
most expensive part of the cartridge. 
It just isn’t good sense to waste the 
one vital material the factories must 
have if they are to make ammunition 
available to us. There is another 
angle to look at. The more shooters 
reloading the more factory ammuni- 
tion will be available on the dealers 
shelves to help the other fellow. 


The one obstacle that keeps a 
great number of hunters and shooters 
from “rollin’ his own” is the belief 
that it is highly dangerous, that it is 
complicated and requires technical 
knowledge, or that equipment is very 
expensive. In this series, which is 
written for the beginner, we will 
cover these various points; how to 
load, primers, shells, powders and 
bullets, both lead and jacketed. The 
various types of reloading tools and 
the relative cost of simple and de- 
luxe outfits will be discussed. 

Let us start with the standpoint of 
safety. Now, this is no game for 
“Take-a-chance Harry,” who drives 
without brakes and expects to reload 
the same way. But the chap who 
follows the instructions and reloads 
carefully is not engaged in what 
might be termed a hazardous pastime 
—especially if he sticks to low and 


medium power loads. Here are some 
things that you must do: 

Know the caliber and gun you are 
reloading for. The fact that you can 
get a cartridge in a gun does not 
prove that it is safe, regardless of 
make of gun. Some years ago the 
government sold a large amount of 
obsolete .38 cal. Colt’s double action 
revolvers for a song. They are still 
around. They were designed for the 
.38 long Colt black powder cartridge, 
with hollow-base bullet. Because .38 
long shells were hard to get the boys 
soon found you could stuff a .38 spe. 
cial into them—so they promptly be- 
came .38 specials, regardless of the 
fact that this cartridge produced al- 
most double the pressure of the black 
powder load. One chap who per- 
sisted in this had the club range all 
to himself when he fired his strings. 
Then one day he reloaded some high 
speed loads that were perfectly safe 
in our .38 special colts and it ha 
pened. The cylinder burst and the 
top strap blew off! The tip of one 
finger went by the board along with 
his wacky ideas on guns in general 
and calibers in particular! 


Another version is the guy who 
gets the bright idea to take the pow- 
der and bullet out of one cartridge 
and load them in another. The .25 
calibers are a striking example of 
this.. The bullets all appear to be 
the same diameter to the eye. But 
let’s take a look at the .250 Savage 
which takes a bullet of .257 diameter. 
Now take a .256 Newton bullet 
which, although called a .25 caliber, 
actually measures .263 thousandths 
of an inch. To fire this in a .250 
Savage would only result in a blown- 
up rifle and possible injury to the 
shooter. 

Powder, unless you see it come out 
of the canister, is a matter for the 
laboratory, and not guess-work for 
John Doe. This will be taken up 
under its proper heading. Another 
point should be stressed at this time. 
Do not try to pep up and streamline 
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the old thutty-thutty, or any other 
tubular magazine rifle, by using 

inted bullets. These sharp points 
would get too chummy with the 
rimers of the cartridges riding ahead 
of them in the magazine and the 
jolt of the recoil might give you a 
coming-out party that would be dis- 
astrous. The above is only a partial 
list of how you can get into trouble 
when you operate on your own in- 
itiative, but the chap is perfectly safe 
who follows the simple instructions 
and sticks to medium-powder loads 
given in the Belding & Mull or other 
equally good handbook. 


Knowing that it is a complicated 
procedure and requires some tech- 
nical knowledge, let us go through 
the operations of loading a cartridge 
for your gun. The loading tool need 
be not the most expensive, but 
should be complete enough to do a 
good job. Having the cartridge case 
from a fired factory load the first task 
is to remove any evidence of crimp 
at the mouth of the case. You do this 
by chamfering the mouth with a 
small reamer. made for this purpose 
or, lacking this, you can use your 
pocket knife. This prevents the 
mouth of the case from shaving the 
bullet as it is seated in the neck of 
the case. Then you rub a light coat- 
ing of oil over the outside of each 
case, after which it is placed in the 
tool with the decapper in place and 
the primer removed. 


Next you insert the combined re- 
sizer and expanding plug in the tool. 
Closing the handles or lever, depend- 
ing on the type of tool you are using, 
forces the case neck into the resizing 
die and over the expander plug. 
Opening the handles or lever with- 
draws it. This resizes the neck of 
your case that has been expanded 
by firing in your rifle and expands 
the inside of the néck of the case to 
the exact diameter in thousandths of 
an inch to hold the bullet friction 
tight in the neck. The neck-sizing 
Operation is important because the 





neck size must be of correct size to 
hold the bullet with the tension neces- 
sary to obtain uniform pressure and 
velocity which are necessary to 
achieve fine accuracy. Then you 
wipe the oil off the cases and line 
them up for a close inspection to be 
certain that they are perfect, with no 


splits or other deformities. The 


cases are now ready for priming and 
reloading. Put them in a box as 
you inspect them, so you will not 
overlook any. 

Next you place each case in turn 
in the part of the tool that holds 
the recapper, then you insert a 
primer in the primer pocket of the 
case. As you close the handles or 
lever the primer is seated to the 
correct depth. This is important so 
as to avoid misfires and to obtain 
uniform ignition. Inspections are 
necessary after each operation, espe- 
cially in the case of beginners. Make 
it a practice to be 100% careful from 
the start. It pays. 

Now the case is ready for the 
powder. The first thing you do is 
to eject all smokers from the room. 
Now, assuming that you possess a 
powder-measuring machine and a 
pair of powder scales, you will set 
your powder measure to throw the 
amount of powder decided upon. Set 
the scale on the powder measure ac- 
cording to the table that comes with 
it. You now open the canister of 
powder of the correct type for the 
load and fill the hopper on the meas- 
ure full of powder. The setting on 
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the powder measure will seldom 
throw the correct charge to start with, 
so you put a charge on your scale and 
weigh it accurately. Then you pro- 
ceed to make small changes in the ad- 
justment of the powder measure 
until it throws uniform charges with- 
in one tenth of a grain of the charge 
decided upon. Now we get out our 
loading block, which is a_ board 
drilled with the proper sized holes to 
receive the cases, mouth up. With 
the’ powder measure place a charge 
in each case. Then, by one of the 
methods explained under the chapter 
on powders, make sure that all the 
cases are loaded and none have re- 
ceived a double charge. Can happen, 
you know. 


The next move is the seating of the 
bullets in the case. You screw the 
bullet-seating die in your reloading 
tool. Now insert a factory cartridge 
in the tool and screw the die in until 
it makes contact with the bullet of 
the cartridge. . Then unscrew the die 
about % inch. Now it will seat the 
bullet to protrude to the same dis- 
tance out of the neck as the factory 
cartridge. Next place a powder-filled 
case in the case holder of the tool. 
Press a bullet lightly down in the 
mouth of the case. Hold the bullet 
in line as you press the case into the 
bullet-seater, so the bullet will slide 
into the neck properly, without 
buckling or shaving the bullet. This 
is an important operation, as ac- 
curacy depends on setting the bullet 
in a straight line with the case, with- 
out being deformed. You will soon 
pick up this trick without difficulty. 


Now remove the cartridge from the 
bullet-seating die and carefully try 
it in your rifle chamber. The bullet 
should be seated to such a depth in 
the case that when the action is 
closed the lands of the rifling will 
just touch the ogive or curve of the 
bullet. It should protrude far 


enough so that the imprint of the 
lands should be faintly discernable 
on the bullet. 


In lever action rifles 


this method will probably not allow 
the cartridges to pass through the 
action, so these bullets must be seated 
deeper. When the seating depth is 
just right you screw the bullet-seating 
die in until it seats the bullet and 
lock the die in the tool with the 
locking nut. Then seat bullets in all] 
your powder-filled cases and pour the 
powder in the measure back into the 
canister. Now you can light the old 
dudeen again. 

The last operation is to stand the 
cases up in a row and look them over 
carefully to see that the bullets are 
seated to a uniform and correct depth 
in the cases. Be sure that no deformi- 
ties whatever exist. 


The reloading of pistol cartridges 
is the same as rifle cartridges, except 
that the bullets must be crimped in 
the case if full or heavy loads are 
used. Bullet-seating dies for pistol 
cartridges have an adjustable shoulder 
which permits: crimping at any de- 
sired depth. Instructions come with 
the tool. 


Now we come to the matter of cost 
of tools. You can buy a Lyman tong- 
type tool complete for one caliber 
for $9.50. This tool is about the 
minimum with which you can turn 
out satisfactory ammunition. Most 
of us old timers cut our eye teeth on 
this tool. The prices of others range 
on up to a few hundred dollars de- 
pending on number of different cart- 
ridges, the quantity of loads you want 
to turn out and gadgets you may 
desire. The quantity of shells you 
will shoot is the determining factor 
to a large extent. This will be covered 
later. 


Now we come to the economy of ° 


reloading your own ammunition. 
One thousand Roberts cartridges 
would set you back about $149.00. 
Now instead of throwing the fired 
cases away, suppose you stuck them 
in your pocket. In that event one 
thousand rounds of reloaded .257 cal. 
would cost you about $55.00, a differ- 
ence of about $94.00, not counting 
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the cost of tools. This will more than 
pay for a very complete outfit. Even 
more important to the rifleman is the 
variety of loads made available to 
him. There are loads to meet every 
need from rats in the woodshed to 
an old buck across the hollow. If 
you wish to mould your own, the 


lead bullet opens up a new world of 
shooting. This cuts the cost to less 
than a cent for a. bullet weighing 150 
grains. 

Next month we will take up pres- 
sures, primers, and cases, the founda- 
tion of successful reloading. 

. To Be Continued 





MAKE-DO’S AND SUBSTITUTES 
—SAFE AND UNSAFE 


By Dr. Henry M. Stebbins 


There’s every indication that hunt- 
ing arms and ammunition will be in 
short supply this fall. In some places 
they are already hard to get, and 
everywhere they're pricey. Hunters’ 
ingenuity will turn to make-shifts, 
and with some of these we really 
could make shift, whereas with 
others we’d make sorrow. 

No set of warnings and suggestions 
can cover the field. Who would have 
thought to tell a certain hunter that 
rough-cut and .22 shorts carried loose 
in a pocket make a poor ballistic 
combination? The bowl of his pipe 
had to be the proving ground for 
that one! 

But here are a few. Most examples 
only illustrate a_ principle, with 
similar combinations possible and 
easy to figure out. 


Factory Ammunition 

Rimless cartridges, too short for 
the chamber, give dangerous ‘“‘exces- 
sive headspace”—too much space be- 
hind the head of the cartridge, with 
back-and-forth play for it in the 
chamber. Example: 8 x 56 m/m 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer (bullet about 
8 millimeters in diameter, brass case 
or shell 56 millimeters long) in 8 x 57 
m/m Mauser rifles. 

Straight, rimmed cartridges, too 
short, are usually safe but after much 
use will burn the front of the cham- 
ber: .22 short in .22 long-rifle cham- 
ber, .g8 long or short Colt in .38 
Special, .45-70 in .45-go. 


Chamberable cartridges with bul- 
lets dangerously oversize: 8 m/m or 
35 Remington in .30-06. If choice is 
offered, massage rattlesnakes instead! 

Confusing names: .32 short or long 


. Colt in .32 Smith & Wesson arms, .303 


Savage in .303 British, .35 Remington 
in .35 Winchester model ’g5: firing 
possible, with unpleasant or danger- 
Ous gas escape to rear. .g0 Krag in 
.30-06; no go, no problem here. 

.30 M-1 U. S. carbine ammo can be 
fired in some .32-20’s but .its high 
pressure is very dangerous in most of 
them. 

.38 “Super” automatic cartridges 
are meant for the Colt Super pistol 
only. Read box label, as headstamp 
on the brass may not distinguish this 
fodder from standard velocity .38 
auto., still made for older Colts and 
some foreigners. 

.38 Special and .357 Magnum sizes 
can be loaded into some old .g8 Army 
revolvers with straight, unthroated 
chambers made for old, outside-lubri- 
cated bullets. Super or high speed 
.38 Specials are best used in modern, 
heavy-frame revolvers only, dangerous 
in some old ones, and the .357 is safe 
only in guns originally chambered, 
and stamped, by the factories for this 
stiff load. ' 

Blank cartridges have special, fast- 
burning powder and never should 
be asked to fire any bullet or shot 
charge with any hope of safety. 

The little .32 S&W short cartridge 
can be fired as a single loader, with 
safety and fair accuracy, in .32 pistols 
and .32-20 arms. 


(More of These Next Month) 
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MAINE’S DEER ARE GROWING 
BIGGER 


Maine’s sportsmen sometimes smile 
knowingly when they hear the cries 
of anguish uttered by fellow sports- 
men in other states where conserva- 
tion officials have been trying to relax 
the buck law. No one ever sold them 
on the buck law and they seem con- 
tent to continue harvesting does as 
well as bucks year in and year out. 


If sportsmen from the buck-law 
states tell them they are exterminat- 
ing their deer, they have some fairly 
convincing arguments on the other 
side. For the last three years, the 
annual bag of deer has averaged over 
35,000 in a state, about one-fifth the 
size of California. 

Twenty-five years ago only 8,379 
deer were taken. The herd has in- 
creased and is still increasing in spite 
of the lack of special protection for 
does. In 1925, a two-hundred-pound 
deer was a rarity; last year weighing 
Stations operated by the Maine Fish 
and Game Commission checked 
through 837 white-tails weighing over 
200 pounds and 55 that tipped the 
scales past the 300 mark. Not many 
of the buck-law states are producing 
deer of that size today. Records from 
official weighing stations in states 
where buck laws have been carried 
on the statute books too long indicate 
that bucks in some places are decreas- 
ing in size, antler development, and 
reproductive vigor. 


West Virginia Quietly Drops 
Buck Law 
A number of state fish and game 


administrators are casting envious 
glances in the direction of West Vir- 
ginia, according to the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Conservation Commission, 
a regulation was readily approved 
which makes deer of either sex legal 
game in all counties open in deer 
hunting. 

The ease with which this regulation 
was adopted and the calm with 
which the sportsmen of West Vir. 
ginia accepted the news are in 
marked contrast to the near-hysteria 
which grips some hunters in the “old” 
buck-law states whenever the sanctity 
of the female deer is questioned. Al- 
though West Virginia only recently 
became a deer-hunting state, her fish 
and game administrators have Care- 
fully avoided the pitfalls into which 
others have fallen in the matter of 
deer management. The buck law has 
been used intelligently as a tool to 
build up herds to harvestable pro- 
portions but is now being dropped 
before the numbers of the deer out- 
grow the available food supply and 
before agricultural damage becomes 
prevalent. More important, the sports- 
men and the public at large have 
been subjected to a well planned 
educational program designed to give 
the salient facts of intelligent deer 
management. 

The West Virginia Fish and Game 
Commission is to be complimented 
for its progressive action and for 
avoiding mistakes made by some of its 
neighbors who have been fighting for 
the last 25 years to get the public to 
accept sensible deer management 
programs. . 


Saree 




























Governor John S. Fine signs Senate Bill No. 479 which provides a special bow and 
arrow season for hunting deer in Pennsylvania, Standing, left to right; Clayton B. Shank, 
Executive Secretary and Thomas A. Forbes, Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
Penna. State Archery Assn. which promoted the legislation, and Thomas D. Frye, Executive 


Director of the Penna. Game Commission. 


ARCHERS GET AN OCTOBER 
ANTLERED DEER SEASON 


Pennsylvania hunters whose great- 
est thrill is the pursuit of the elusive 
whitetail will roam the hills and 
valleys of their native state from 
October 15 to October 27, 1951 in- 
clusive, Sunday excepted, matching 
their hunting skill against the wiles 
of the deer. 

The hunter’s big game rifle will be 
standing in the gun cabinet at home 
and in its stead he will be equipped 
with the traditional long bow. He 
will not even be permitted to carry 
any kind of firearm. The old-time 
woodsman’s skill at stalking game, (a 
neglected art where driving deer is 


the customary procedure) will be re- 
vived, and the successful hunter will 
be the individual who can outwit a 
deer at its own game of concealment. 

During the special Bow and Arrow 
Season male deer with two or more 
points to one antler may be legally 
killed by residents or non-residents 
who have purchased a resident or 
non-resident hunting license and in 
addition secured a combined Special 
Archery License and Archery Preserve 
Permit costing $2.00 (two dollars) 
from the Department of Revenue at 
Harrisburg, Penna. A hunter must 
first secure his necessary * hunting 
license and insert the number of the 
license in the space provided on the 
application when sending for his 
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Special Archery License and Archery 
Preserve Permit. 

Upon receipt of the Special Archery 
License and Archery Preserve Permit 
it should be countersigned across the 
face by the hunter, attached to, and 
carried with, the regular hunting 
license (there is no special tag). 

During the regular gun season an 
archer may hunt with bow and ar- 
row as heretofore without buying a 
special archery license. A resident or 
non-resident hunting license is all 
that is required unless the archer de- 
sires to hunt in the special archery 
preserves during this period, in which 
case he must possess the combined 
Special Archery License and Archery 
Preserve Permit. 

Remember, a hunter may kill only 
one deer during the combined 1951 
seasons. 

Be sure to make a report to the 
Game Commission on the space pro- 
vided for reporting big game killed 
with the bow. Good hunting. May 
you get an open shot at thirty yards— 
and no alibis. 


SPORTSMEN’S PLANTING 
PROGRAM 

The Izaac Walton League of 
America is promoting a “Johnny 
Grass Seed” project with consider- 
able early success. League chapters 
obtain seeds of plants which grow 
well in the locality supplied and 
distribute them among cooperators 
in the program. Grains and grasses 
so planted by sportsmen and land 
owners, in gullies, road cuts, aban- 
doned fields and in field corners, 
not only supply needed food and 
cover for wildlife, but they reduce 
soil erosion, too. 

It is encouraging to note that 
numerous sportsmen’s organizations 
in the Commonwealth have already 
embarked on game habitat improve- 
ment programs in their own locali- 
ties. Some of the clubs supply seeds, 
others trees and shrubs to the farmers. 
Still others actively engage in plant- 





ing programs which have the direct 
effect of increasing game populations 
on lands over which the Game Com. 
mission has no jurisdiction. 





CHARLES BAYNARD LISTER 


When Charles Baynard Lister, 
Executive Director of the National 
Rifle Association and Editor of the 
American Rifleman magazine, died 
in Washington recently, American 
outdoor sportsmen lost a_ great 
leader. From the time Lister joined 
the NRA in 1921, he led the fight 
to protect the rights of all American 
citizens to bear arms to protect their 
homes and to enjoy the thrill of 
hunting in the field. 


Lister made every effort to co 
operate with the police and legis- 
lators in working out sensible gun 
control measures which would dis- 
courage the criminal use of weapons 
without unduly discouraging their 
proper use by the average law- 
abiding citizens. His untiring efforts 
paid off when the National Con- 
gress took the advice of the NRA in 
writing the National Firearms Act 
and the Federal Firearms Act. 


In one year during the 30’s, one 
hundred and sixty-nine impractical 
or vicious bills were thrown into 
the legislative hoppers of thirty- 
nine states and Congress. All were 
rejected by the legislators through 
prompt and adequate presentation 
of the facts. 

‘Lister also did great work in 
educating the youngsters in marks- 
manship. He was responsible for 
the Uniform Hunter Accident Re- 
ports now being used in all states 
of the Union. 


The monument that C. B. Lister 
leaves behind is the National Rifle 
Association which he helped to 
build and the right of all Americans 
to use and enjoy their guns in the 
sporting fields and on target ranges 
of America. 
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ROGER M. LATHAM 


Mr. Latham needs no introduction to the 
readers of GAME News. For many years he 
has contributed numerous important articles 
to the magazine, all based on exhaustive 
studies in field and laboratory. As the new 
Chief of the Commission’s Research Division 
we predict an even larger number of in- 
formative bulletins and manuscripts from 
his able pen. 

Roger has been with the Commission since 
July 2, 1936 and is a graduate of the first 
class (1937) of the Ross Leffler School of 
Conservation. In July of that year he was 
assigned to the Wildlife Research Division 
and carried on wild turkey and white-tailed 
deer studies in the field until 1939, when 
he was placed in charge of the Commission’s 
Wildlife Experiment Station at Loyalsock. 
He supervised that project until 1941, then 
conducted important fox and quail studies 
in the field until 1943. From 1943 to 1945 
he conducted medical research studies for 
the armed forces at Cornell University, then 
returned to the Commission and carried on 
additional quail research until 1947. That 
year he was granted leave of absence to en- 
roll in The Pennsylvania State College where 
he graduated in 1951 with an M.S. in Wild- 
life Management. 

Roger is a true outdoorsman, a good 
hunter and fisherman, and above all a good 
conservationist. He has written articles for 
Field and Stream, Hunting and Fishing, 
Outdoorsman, etc., and many scientific 
papers, and is a member of the National 


Wildlife Society and the Society of American 
Mammalogists. Roger is married, has four 
children, and is at present residing in New- 
port. We wish him the best of luck in his 
new position. 


CONSERVATION AWARD 


Congressman J. D. Dingell, of 
Michigan, became the second re- 
cipient of the annual Farmer-Sports- 
man Club award at Berwick, Penna., 
when the award was accepted by J. A. 
Brownridge, publicity director of the 
National Wildlife Federation. Con- 
gressman Dingell had been seriously 
ill in a Washington, D. C. hospital 
and was unable to be. present at the 
banquet held in his honor at Berwick, 
April 25. 

Senator James H. Duff, then gover- 
nor of the State of Pennsylvania, 
received the first award last year in 
person for his advancement of the 
Clean Streams Program in Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘ 

Congressman Dingell was honored 
for his past performances in the in- 
terests of sportsmen of the nation, 
and most especially for his efforts to 
have passed the Dingell-Johnson Bill, 
a measure which earmarks the excise 
tax on fishing tackle for use by parti- 
cipating states in fish restoration. 

His award was in the form of a 
gold plaque, and his acceptance was 
conveyed in absentia by Mr. Brown- 
ridge who then presented an interest- 
ing talk on the activities of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation. He pre- 
sented the plaque to Congressman 
Dingell upon his return to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Until 1913 robins were classed as 
game birds in some southern states. 


The hyena is an_ intermediate 
species between the dog tribe and the 
cat family. 
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$1,000 Doe 


CALCIUM—On May 31: I had a 
deer killed on the highway near Cal- 
cium Station carrying a pair of fawns 
that would have been born shortly. 
It was caught in the grill and radia- 
tor, then came loose and wedged 
under the wheel. This threw the car 
out of control and overturned it on 
an embankment. A mechanic esti- 
mated the damage at close to $1,000, 
but fortunately the driver was not 
injured.—District Game Protector J. 
A. Leiendecker, Reading. 


Gobbler Likes His Eggs Scrambled 

NEW ALBANY—On May 24 I re- 
ceived a call reporting a wild turkey 
gobbler killed for damage. I drove 
to New Albany to investigate the 





case, wondering what damage a tur- 
key could do that would justify kill- 
ing the bird. Here is the story as told 
to me by the farmer’s wife and she 
had evidence enough to prove it. 

She looked out the back window 
of the farmhouse this morning to 
where two of her tame turkey hens 


were nesting within thirty yards of 
the house and saw that a large wild 
tom turkey was fighting the two 
tame hens and had badly crippled 
one of them. She ran out of the house, 
picked up part of a board on the way, 
and batted the wild tom a couple of 
times over the back and he took to 
the mountains. About twenty minutes 
later she looked out again and the 
wild bird was back and had destroyed 
18 eggs in one of the nests. This 
time when she went out the tom 
took to the mountain side before she 
could reach him with the board. 
While she was doctoring the crippled 
hen the wild tom came back for the 
third time and started to wade 
through the second nest of eggs. This 
was too much so she took the .g2 
Winchester off the wall, raised the 
back window, and let him have a slug 
through the middle. This put an 
end to his nest raiding days and fur- 
nished a wild turkey dinner to the 
patients in the Ross Hospital, Can- 
ton, Pennsylvania.—District Game 
Protector Duane E. Lettie, Canton. 


Friendly Grouse 

CHICORA—Mr. H. A. (Pat) Pat- 
ton, popular sportsman of Butler, 
Pennsylvania, recently told me an 
interesting Ruffed Grouse tale. About 
May 10, his nephew, Harold A. 
Shearer, who farms at R. D. 2, Chi- 
cora, Pennsylvania, observed a Grouse 
following his tractor while he was 
plowing. This activity continued for 
several days, the grouse becoming 
more, familiar with each turn about 
the field. Finally, on May 13, this 
familiarity became a passion, and the 
bird flew up upon the tractor and 
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after a bit alighted upon Mr. 
Shearer's shoulder. The following day 
the bird did not appear and several 
days later it was found dead near 
the field border with its head and a 
portion of the breast missing. Mr. 
Shearer considered it the victim of a 
Great Horned Owl.—Raymond A. 
Shaver, Farm-Game Area _ Leader, 
North Wales. 





Orchids To F-G Co-Ops 


LEHIGHTON—The farmers in 
this district would like to have the 
Farm-Game Projects expanded fur- 
ther. They have been in effect in this 
area for only two years and they are 
very well pleased with the benefits. 
At the present time we could add 
5,000 acres. This vast: waiting list can 
be attributed to the fine Sportsmen- 
Farmer-Game Commission relations. 
District Game Protector Elder D. 
Ramsey, Lehighton. 


Milk Moochers 


RENOVA—While inspecting crop 
damage claims for farmer Proctor, 
his son, Todd Proctor, told me of an 
unusual occurrence. It seems that two 
fawn deer have adopted one of their 
milk cows as their mother. At any 
rate, the fawns can occasionally be 
seen making use of the portable milk 
bar provided by Farmer Proctor’s 
cow.—District Game Protector Charles 
F. Keiper, Renova. 


Unappreciated “Bird” Dog 


PORT ROYAL —Shot two stray un- 
licensed dogs, also three crows during 
the month. Also was successful in rid- 
ding an area of a wild dog that had 
been roaming at will during the past 
two years killing game and chickens. 
The farmer on whose lands he was 
favoring was highly pleased as the 
dog had just previously killed 29 
chickens for him.—District Game Pro- 
tector Owen E. Seelye, Port Royal. 


Pot Calling the Kettle Black 


HUNTINGDON—One __ morning 
the 24th of May, Harry Moyer, a resi- 
dent of Penn Township, Huntingdon 
County, was awakened by the terrible 
clamor of noisy crows cawing out 
near his chicken coop. Mrs. Moyer 
told him to hurry out there, “the 
crows are after the little chicks.” 
Harry grabbed his gun and went out 
to investigate. The crows, being ever 
watchful, saw him coming and were 
hastily departing as he came around 
the corner of the large chicken house. 
Then to his surprise, he saw a large 
Great Horned Owl taking flight from 
a light pole near the little chicks’ 
coop. Moyer quickly aimed and fired 
his shotgun and brought down Mr. 
Owl at about twenty-five yards. This 
is one case where the “No Account” 
crow actually called upon man’s help 
to wipe out his mortal enemy.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Dean M. Les- 
nett, Sr., Huntingdon. 
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Skunk and ’Possum Census 


NEW STANTON-I have long felt 
that our opossum and skunk popula- 
tions have risen to a dangerously high 
point. The incentive to trap them 
is nearly gone with the slump in the 
long fur market. They have very few 
natural enemies, and because of their 
varied diets, food is not much of a 
problem. 

The only man I met who shared my 
views was Mr. W. S. Pyle, of Young- 
wood, Pa. Mr. Pyle is a retired Rail- 
road Engineer, and trapping is his 
hobby. 

I asked him if he would assist me 
in a little experiment, and he con- 
sented with enthusiasm. We wanted 
to trap a given area clean of all preda- 
tors and secondary predators—if I 
may refer to the skunk and opossum 
as such. 

The area we selected lies between 
Mt. Pleasant and New Stanton on 
FGP No. 131. We wanted a fairly 
typical 400 acre piece of Westmore- 
land County. About 40 acres of this is 
old pit-holes and brushy strip, 30 
acres of crab thicket, a brushy wood- 
lot of perhaps 50 acres, and the rest 
is both abandoned and cultivated 
fields with a few small streams and 
heavy fence rows. 

Mr. Pyle trapped from October 1, 
1949 to January 31, 1950 using pole 
dead-falls, with the exception of a 
few steel traps for fox. These are his 
results, and we both feel it is pretty 
clean: 

149 opossum, 108 skunk, 24 weasel, 
7 gray fox, 3 stray house cats, and 
13 crows (incidental). 

This isn’t research, for neither of 
us know much about a good con- 
clusive study. Without doubt some 
of this take moved into the area 
during the period trapped. Neither 
of us are coming out with a solu- 
tion. One thing we do know is that 
during this period there were this 
many predators and secondary preda- 
tors on this tract of land. This does 
not include winged predators, remem- 


ber. May I ask you one question; 
“How much chance has a quail, a 
pheasant or a rabbit of rearing youn 
on a tract of ground similar to this”? 
—District Game Protector Carl f, 
Jarrett, New Stanton. 


No Vacancy? 

NORRISTOWN-—Recently while 
working on my home I heard some 
birds scolding and in general, carry. 
ing on quite a commotion. I found 
all the noise was coming from a blue. 
bird house I had put on a telegraph 
pole 10 feet above the ground. | 
walked closer to see what the trouble 
was and, found a black racer goin 
up the pole to the box. Luckily I ha 
a camera handy, but when I snapped 
the picture he was on his way down, 
—William A. Rightler, Norristown. 


Porkies Have Strange Appetites 


COUDERSPORT-I have investi- 
gated many damage complaints in- 
cluding deer, bear, rabbits and 
beavers, but this is my first experience 
with porcupines causing damage 
other than molesting hunting camps. 
Mr. Fred Hosley, of Coudersport, 
R. D. came to my home and inquired 
what could be done to keep porcu- 
pines away. Taking it for granted 
that they were destroying lumber, I 





told him to put salt out for them, 
but he asked me to come outside and 
he would show me the damage. Not 
knowing what he meant I went out 
with him. There I observed four 
truck tires, chewed to the fabric in 
some places, and practically ruined. 
—District Game Protector Robert F. 
Ellenberger, Coudersport. 
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“I give my pledge as an American to save and 
faithfully defend from waste the natural re- 
sources of my country—its soil and minerals, its 
forests, waters and wildlife.” 


E WONDER if this pledge has 

come to mean a jumble of 
words to be mumbled over without 
having any real meaning to us. Have 
we climbed on board the conservation 
band-wagon just to be a part of the 
crowd, or do we really mean what 
we say? 

You and I and thousands upon 
thousands of sportsmen and citizens 
in Pennsylvania and throughout the 
Nation have taken that pledge. It 
is short, only 29 words, but those 
words are of inestimable value which 
cannot be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. 

If we are sincere when we say we 
will save and faithfully defend our 
wildlife creatures, then we have a 
job to do pronto, and very little time 
to accomplish that task for which we 
have pledged ourselves. 

It is now absolutely certain that 
the smallest, most colorful and unique 
of all the North American deer fam- 
ily, the little Key Deer is doomed 
to extinction unless we get busy. 

Twenty-nine words plus a period 
equals 30 deer. 

A member of the white tail family, 
these deer measure 25 to 29 inches 
in height and are 38 inches long 
when full grown. The bucks will 
weigh in around 30 to 35 pounds 
while the doe will tip the scales at 
about 20 to 25 pounds. The little 
fawns are very tiny, just about equal 
in size to our cottontail rabbits. 

These rare toy deer were once very 
numerous all along the Florida 
Keys. Since time immemorial they 


have waged their fight for survival in 
a harsh, almost waterless habitat. 
These Key Deer were the first deer 
to be seen by white men in the new 
world. Columbus described them for 
his Royal Sponsors in his report on 
his fourth trip to the new continent. 

Herman d’Escalante, who was held 
captive by the Indians in the lower 
keys of the Key West Chain, made 
special note of these pygmy deer in 
his memoirs written in 1545, after 
his release. 

In 1947 only seventy of these tiny 
deer were left on Big Pine and No 
Name Keys. By 1950 they had 
dwindled to forty and today only 
about go or even less can be counted 
as remaining. They are the last of 
their family. 

These deer have been slaughtered 
by invading poachers, who run them 
into the sea with dogs and then 
shoot them. Fires, hurricanes and 
crocodiles have taken their toll. To- 
day, the whizzing motorist on the 
overseas highway to Key West is un- 
wittingly hastening the end. Last 
year, eight of these little fellows were 
run over and killed by cars alone, 
as they attempted to find water in 
the roadside ditches to quench their 
thirst. All these things have contrib- 
uted to the present dangerous level 
in their number. 

Because of its delicate, centuries- 
old adjustment to its own unusual 
environment and the unduplicated 
habitat of the keys, the surviving 
herd cannot be transplanted to an- 
other region. If these tiny deer 
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could have been removed, then they 
might have found better protection 
from the onrushi.ig civilization and 
they would not now be at the brink 
of disaster. . 

Two unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to save these rare deer 
through legislative action to estab- 
lish a definite Sanctuary for them 
in their natural home on the keys 
so that they may be preserved. So 
far these attempts have failed through 
lack of support. 


If such a sanctuary could be set 
aside giving them full protection, 
it is felt that they could be saved 
and their number could be raised 
to around 200 in a few years, which 
is deemed sufficient to insure them 
against complete oblivion. In addi- 
tion, such a sanctuary would help 
to preserve the unusual and rare 
tropical plants which grow in this 
particular area, but are found no- 
where else in the United States. 
Then, too, birds, such as the uncom- 
mon white-crowned pigeons, whose 
chief feeding ground is located here 
on the keys, where our little toy deer 
browse would be protected and pre- 
served also. 


To visit such a sanctuary where 
one could see rare wildlife creatures 
and birds, plants and flowers would 
be a rare treat. Tourists, nature 
students, scientists and just plain 
lovers of the great outdoors would 
find it a great attraction. 


No conservationist wants to see 
any species of wildlife now living, 
become extinct, nor does the average 
citizen. We already have lost far 
too many wildlife species that will 
never again roam this earth, be- 
cause we recognized the danger, too 
late or were dilatory about taking 
action on their behalf. 

Many sportsmen and conservation- 
ists have been working to save these 
deer but they are not sufficiently 
strong in number to carry the project 
through. They need help. 

Conservation of a species is not 





just a local problem, it. is Nation. 
wide. Defense of wildlife creatures 
is not limited to those we can see 
and hear, nor to those we hunt as 
game—it means. all creatures within 
our boundaries. 

It has been said—“When you want 
a job done get the ladies at work 
on it and it will be done.” 

Let’s show them what the Penn. 
sylvania Women can do with this job. 
Take a few minutes out of your day 
and send me a card or letter saying— 
“I would like to see the United 
States Legislature take immediate 
steps to set aside a Sanctuary and 
provide protection on the Big Pine 
Key in Florida for the preservation of 
these tiny Key deer so that they will 
be preserved to posterity and will 
not become extinct.” Your editor will 
see that they are placed in the hands 
of the proper authorities, and it is 
our sincere hope that there will be 
thousands of letters. 

Enlist your neighbors, the ladies 
in your club and church, your Girl 
Scout Troops, then enlist your hus- 
bands and sons in this life-saving 
project. ~ 

Pennsylvania has long been a 
leader in the conservation field. Let 
us raise our voices and show the 
world that in the good old Keystone 
State we women really mean what 
we say when we pledge to save and 
faithfully defend the natural re- 
sources of our Country—its soils and 
minerals, its forests, waters and 
wildlife. 

Twenty-nine words plus a period 
equals the life of 30 toy deer. 


Just A Reminder 


In case you hadn’t noticed, the 
season on groundhogs opened on 
July first and runs through Septem- 
ber goth. There are plenty of ground- 
hogs, in fact they are so numerous 
in some sections that they are caus- 
ing the farmers no end of trouble. 
Most farmers will welcome a hunt- 
ing party out for a mess of wood- 
chuck with open arms. 
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Why don’t you Annie Oakleys or- 
anize a Groundhog hunt as a special 
event these grand days when its so 
nice to be outdoors. Stir up your 
shooting partner to a little competi- 
tion. You'll have plenty of fun and 
will be*doing the farmers a favor. 

If you're not a Diana, then suggest 
to the hunter in your family that a 
change is needed in the menu and 
a mess of woodchuck would be just 
the ticket. 

If the jaunt turns out successful, 
for these sly little fellows are a real 
challenge to the hunter, then here 
is how to fix it. You'll have a din- 
ner fit for a kig. Mmmm, Good. 


Groundhog Fricassee 
(This recipe is for 1 woodchuck) 


Skin and clean Woodchuck. Cut 
into pieces similar to method used 
for rabbits. Wash meat well and soak 
in cold or ice water for a few hours. 
Place meat in boiling water to which 





By L. J. Kopp 


y "fpews month seems fitting that our 
thoughts drift back two hundred 
and nineteen years into our history, 
to a farm home near Philadelphia. 
There, on July 14, 1732, Daniel 
Boone was born. 

Daniel Boone followed the call of 
the wild as a trapper and woodsman. 
Throughout the United States he has 
become the idol of millions of mod- 
ern American trappers, and we won- 
der if the disappearance of primitive 
_ Indians, the lust for fame and riches, 
and the primeval wilderness has 
any bearing on the “call of the trap- 
line”? 

Many people, including some trap- 


has been added a bay leaf, a pepper 
corn, a small piece a cinnamon stick, 
a couple cloves, a teaspoonful of 
salt and a tablespoon of vinegar. 
Parboil for one-half: hour. Remove 
from water and dredge with flour. 
Fry in hot fat until golden brown 
and crusty. Place browned meat in 
roaster. Lay several slices of onion 
over top of meat or sprinkle with 
onion salt, add one-fourth cup of 
water, salt and pepper to season. 
Put lid on roaster and place in oven. 
Bake at 375 degrees F for approxi- 
mately one hour or until tender, de- 
pending on age of animal. Baste oc- 
casionally and keep a small amount 
of water in bottom of roaster while 
baking so that the meat steams to a 
nice tenderness. 

To round out meal. Serve whipped 
potatoes, a tossed vegetable salad 
with Roquefort or blue cheese dress- 
ing and buttered green beans. 


. The End 


The Call of 
S] ee Thapline 


pers have the queer idea that the 
only interesting thing about trapping 
is the fur money which you stuff 
into your wallet—if you had a lucky 
season. The financial returns from 
trapping can only be described as 
outward satisfaction. Even so, it is 
only temporary. The call of the trap- 
line involves something permanent. 
There is something about trapping 
and life in the wild that brings 
peace to your mind. On the trapline 
day after day, your mental faculties 
relax, and you forget about man- 
made worries. 

You see birds hopping about in 
the trees; you learn their habits. You 
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see wildlife in its own habitat; you 
see the peace and freedom which 
it enjoys. You are a trapper out there 
visiting wildlife every day at about 
the same time; you get to learn 
the daily .movements of wildlife. 
Your mind becomes clear and sound. 
As you go about your daily en- 
counters with this free state of life, 
quietly and usually alone, you find 
yourself possessed with an inner feel- 
ing that you are not alone. You have 
a feeling of being closer to reality. 


There is something fascinating 
about the deer which you see feed- 
ing in the early dawn, quiet and 
calm. Just momentarily your mind 
pauses when you hear the slight 
rustle of leaves as a little cotton- 
tail hustles back to the under-brush. 
There is something strangely familiar 
when you hear the soft hoot of the 
great horned owl drifting out of the 
quiet and mysterious night. There 
is a feeling of satisfaction and clean 
thought when you look up into the 
sky and see a large yellow moon 
riding high against a background of 
deep calm and softness. 

The trapper today no_ longer 
thinks in terms of how many animals 
he is going to catch. To the average 
trapper such a thought is “canned 
drivel.” Unlike in the pioneer days, 
trapping today is a competitive field, 
but trappers are as concerned about 
how to outwit the elusive animals 


as they are about outwitting the 
human competitor. 

Generally speaking the important 
thing is in solving the many peculiar 
little problems which pop up all 
over your trapline. These always 
come up unexpectedly, and usually 
at an undesirable time, but solving 
them gives you an inner feeling of 
satisfaction that you have accom- 
plished something. It is this phase of 
trapping which trappers prefer talk- 
ing about; it keeps conversation 
ticking. 

Speaking of ticking brings to mind 
the story of a trapper who solved 
the problem of outwitting a particu- 
larly trap-shy fox on his trapline by 
burying an old watch under his trap. 
The fox came along, heard the 
watch ticking, and, thinking it was 
an insect of some kind making the 
noise, began digging for it and got 
caught in the trap. 

There is another tale about a trap- 
per who hung a piece of cloth on a 
tree limb over a fox trail. A short 
distance away, on an ant hill or 
mound of some sort he set his trap. 
Well sir, the fox came along the 
trail, saw cloth, and was so fascinated 
by what he saw that he decided to 
sit up on top of this nearby mound 
and watch it. He was still there the 
next morning when the trapper ar- 
rived. 

These incidents may be described 
as tricks, or as bits of shrewd think- 
ing, but in either event they are 
what trappers prefer talking about. 

Some trappers have very aptly de- 
scribed the call of the trapline as 
being the element of surprise of 
finding a catch. For that matter, all 
catches are made unexpectedly. The 
element of surprise is increased when 
you find a particular kind of animal 
which you did not expect. In gen- 
eral, you never know what your next 
trap will hold, and at times it is 
even a surprise to find an empty trap. 

This element of surprise can also 
come about through incidents which 
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do not even concern trapping at all. 
Such incidents happen while you are 
in the process of trapping, and they 
can be interpreted as being more of 
a scare than a surprise. 

I recall one morning I was check- 
ing a trap near an old abandoned 
building. It was still dark, and very 
misty. I had with me a little two 
cell flashlight with weak batteries, 
but it was sufficient to check the trap 
when I got there. As I made my way 
back to my jeep parked on an old 
mountain road, I heard a sound 
coming from the old building loom- 
ing before me in the early morning 
darkness. It sounded like two peo- 
ple talking to each other in muffed 
voices, yet I knew that nobody had 
lived there for many years. ‘There 
I was, only a short distance away 
from an eerie-looking building. In 
my hand was a little flashlight with 
weak batteries, and out of the build- 
ing came strange-sounding voices. It 
was a perfect setup for a surprise, 
if you prefer to call it that, but 
when I finally did recover from the 
“surprise” I realized that I was lis- 
tening to two owls discussing an owl 
problem of some kind. 

Some trappers find it most interest- 
ing to challenge various trapping 
methods which are accepted as stan- 
dard. In fox trapping it is under- 
stood by most trappers that many 
precautions must be taken in order 
to trap foxes. However, to some trap- 
pers the mere act of trapping a fox 
according to accepted methods is not 
exciting enough. They proceed, 
therefore, to find out how many of 
these accepted standards they can 
defy, and still catch a fox. 


Instead of using a clean trap, they 
might set a rusty one just to see how 
it will work out. Nine times out of 
ten they will catch a fox in a rusty 
trap. If you want to be a bit more 
serious, you could forget all about 
wearing rubber gloves, and proceed 
to set your trap with bare hands. 
As an added touch some trappers 
might drop a cigarette stub into the 





bait hole, or spit on the trap. In 
other words, many trappers find it 
more interesting to try new methods, 
or revise old ones, than to find out 
how many animals they can catch. 


The unusual or uncommon is an- 
other thing which helps to make 
trapping interesting. For example, 
some trappers relate experiences of 
catching two animals in one trap, 
particularly muskrats. Some trappers 
have told of catching two skunks 
in one trap at the same time. Catch- 
ing a muskrat or a ‘possum by the 
tail, or a fox by a hind leg, is a 
rather rare occurrence. 


Speaking about unusual catches 
reminds me of the time a few years 
ago when I almost caught a man 
in one of my fox traps. It happened 
that I had a fox trap set in an open 
field, and naturally, people who are 
not familiar with fox trapping sel- 
dom recognize fox sets. So it was 
that a man happened to be walking 
across this particular field, and by 
sheer coincidence stepped on my 
trap. When he lifted his foot to 
take the next step, the number two 


po i 


trap snapped shut behind him. Ac- 
cording to his narration of the in- 
cident, he almost jumped out of his 
trousers. 

These things then, the clean and 
sound thoughts which enter your 
mind; the unusual and the humor- 
ous; the unexpected and a few little 
scares mixed together make up the 
call of the trapline. 


. . . The End 
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PART II 


Form 


ACING his first target the begin- 

ner has reached a point where he 
unconsciously makes a decision upon 
which will depend his future success 
with a bow. Whether his ultimate ob- 
jective is to loose a broadhead at a 
deer which he has successfully stalked, 
or to match his skill in friendly com- 
petition on the target range or over 
a field course set up to simulate ac- 
tual conditions encountered in the 
hunt, or both, at this early stage the 
road divides. 

One fork is the easy road. It runs 
down hill and it is not difficult to 
travel. If a novice follows this road 
he just starts shooting. Some hits, 
plenty of misses, and at the start an 
occasional gold (bull). The end of 
this road is reached when the archer 
realizes that no matter how much 
he shoots or what equipment he pur- 
chases his scores do not show gradual 
improvement. Only one course re- 
mains if he is to master the bow. He 
must retrace his steps to the fork in 
the road, and it is an uphill pull 
going back because all the time he 
has been just shooting, habits have 
been acquired which must be broken. 


Let us assume that enough has been 
said to give emphasis to one of the 
maxims of archery—it is the man 
behind the bow who makes the 
score. Our aim as a novice is to strive 
for form, precision, and sameness in 
every act of drawing the bow and 
loosing an arrow. As our technique 
improves so will our scores improve. 
It is an uphill road but it has no end 
and ‘near the top are the champions 
still struggling to achieve the mythical 


Shooting 
Technique 


goal of archery, a perfect round. 


The technique of shooting a bow, 
or to use a phrase in common ise 
among golfers, “proper form,” can 
be broken down for purposes of dis- 
cussion into several component parts; 
stance, the draw, anchor, aim, hold- 
ing, release, and follow-through, 
Each part must be mastered sepa- 
rately and the several parts coordi- 
nated into a smooth working whole, 


Stance 


Take position with the left side 
facing the target (left handed per- 
sons substitute right for left and vice 
versa in all instructions). The feet 
should be spread comfortably apart 
and the body weight distributed 
evenly on both feet. Both toes should 
be on an imaginary line drawn from 
the center of the target to the archer. 
Hold the bow in a horizontal position 
in the left hand with the bow string 
up. In this position the archer is fac- 
ing ninety degrees from the target. 
Now turn the head and look along 
the left shoulder at the center of the 
target. Keep the entire body fixed in 
this position throughout the act of 
drawing the bow and releasing an 
arrow. Do not twist the body to face 
the target, shift the body weight from 
one foot to the other or tilt the head 
forward to meet the bow string as 
you draw. 


Nocking The Arrow 


Raise the bow to a position in 
front of you about waist high, with 
the arrow plate up and the string 
resting against the inner forearm. 

Holding the bow in this position, 
draw an arrow from your quiver, 
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Plate V 


grasping it at the nock with the 
thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand. Lay the arrow across the bow 
at the arrow plate and turn it until 
the cock feather, which is at right 
angles to the nock, is perpendicular 
to the bow. Shove the arrow forward 
until the nock is in the space between 
the string and the bow. Then draw 
the arrow toward the string so that 
the latter enters the nock at the 
nocking point on the string. Hold 
the arrow in place under slight bow 
string tension with the forefinger of 
the left hand. 


Drawing 


The bow is drawn with the first 
three fingers of the right hand. The 
thumb should be relaxed in the palm 
of the hand with the end touching 
the base of the little finger. In this 



































Apparent relation of the bow string (b) 
and line of sight (a) with bow (d) at full 
draw. 


position the thumb will fit comfort- 
ably beneath the jaw at full draw. 


With the palm up and fingers fully 
extended place the forefinger under 
the bow string to the right of the 
nock. The middle and ring fingers are 
placed under the bow string to the 
left of the nock. The bow string 
should cut across the three fingers 
equally about three quarters of the 
distance from the finger tip to the 
first joint. Draw the bow carefully 
for a few inches, all three fingers 
working equally in drawing the bow. 


Swing the bow to a vertical posi- 
tion with the grip about shoulder 
high. The bow should rest against the 
base of the thumb with the fingers 
curled lightly around it, held in place 
by the tension of the draw. Do not 
grip the bow tightly. 

Extend the left arm toward the 
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target with the arm bent slightly to 
provide proper clearance for the bow 
string which otherwise would strike 
the inner arm at the elbow. 

Now with the drawing hand pull 
back steadily using the shoulder 
muscles to do the work. The fingers, 
hand and forearm should be relaxed; 
muscular effort should be confined 
to the shoulder muscles. 

At this stage precautionary meas- 
ures are taken by the archer to pro- 
tect his equipment. To prevent over- 
drawing the bow an arrow should al- 
ways be nocked to measure the length 
of the draw. Flex the bow carefully, 
increasing the draw length gradually 
until the point of the arrow is drawn 
even with the back of the bow at the 
arrow plate. 

During this flexing process the be- 
ginner may find that the arrow moves 
away from the bow and falls off the 
arrow rest or rises vertically as the 
bow is drawn. In the first instance 
this trouble is avoided by the way 
the drawing fingers apply the initial 
pressure to the bow string. Touch the 
bow string with the three drawing 
fingers at the first joints and as you 
apply pressure let the string revolve 
until the string reaches the actual 
drawing point on the first joints of 
the fingers. The friction between the 
bow string and the inside of the nock 
on the arrow will force the arrow 
against the bow and it will remain 
in this position throughout the draw. 
In the second instance the point of 
the arrow rises because pressure is not 
not applied evenly by the drawing 
fingers and in a direct line with the 
arrow. 


The Anchor 


The muzzle velocity of a rifle bullet 
is dependent upon the powder charge 
and remains constant for each shot. 
In archery the initial velocity of the 
arrow is determined by the length of 
the draw. For consistent accuracy this 
length of draw must not vary. 

Generally speaking anchoring can 
be divided loosely into two main divi- 


sions. First, the underjaw anchor, 
with which the best scores are made 
in target shooting. This is the anchor 
generally preferred by archers usi 
a bow sight or point of aim. Second, 
is the high anchor frequently used in 
hunting or roving, and usually pre. 
ferred in free style shooting without 
the use of a bow sight or point of aim, 
The method is erroneously called in. 
stinctive shooting. Actually judgment 
of elevation at unknown distances js 
only acquired by experience and 
there is nothing instinctive about the 
method. With this preliminary dis. 
cussion we will confine our descrip- 
tion of anchoring at this point to the 
underjaw anchor, which will give ex. 
cellent results either on the target 
range or in free style shooting in the 
hunting field. The high anchor and 
free style shooting will be discussed 
in a later article. It should be fully 
understood that excellent scores can 
be made on the target range using the 
free style or so-called instinctive 
method of shooting and without the 
use of a bow sight or point of aim, 
but the underjaw anchor and bow 
sight have in late years produced the 
target champions. 

Keep the elbow of the drawing 
hand level with the shoulder. Draw 
the arrow until the V formed by the 
forefinger and thumb fits snugly 
under the jaw and the forefinger 
bears up against the right jaw bone. 
The tip of the fore finger will be ap- 
proximately opposite the chin. In this 
position, if the head has been held 
steady, the bow string should touch 
the point of the nose and the middle 
of the chin. If you have chosen arrows 
of the proper length the tip or point 
of the arrow will be even with the 
back of the bow. (Plate V) 


Holding And Releasing 


The arrow is loosed by relaxing the 
tension in the first joints of the draw- 
ing fingers. This allows the bow string 
to slip smoothly from them, where- 
upon the hand should move directly 
to the rear, being stopped by the 
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limit of movement possible in the 
right shoulder. 

Creeping is the term used to 
describe any forward movement of 
the arrow prior to its release. Attri- 
buted to fatigue or an inclination to 
relieve the tension of the bow string, 
creeping usually results in the arrows 
falling low on the target. It is im- 
erative that each arrow be released 
in the same manner and from exactly 
the same position at full draw in 
order to score consistently on the 
target. ‘pel 

Holding is the ability to maintain 
a fixed position at full draw for the 
interval of time necessary to sight on 
the target. 

Aiming 

Shoot with both eyes open. You 
need good visibility. Your right eye 
will govern as it is directly above the 
arrow shaft and instinctively the line 
of vision will follow along the line 
of the shaft. With the bow held verti- 
cally the line of vision will appear 
to pass between the bow string and 
the bow just slightly to the right of 
the bow string. Projected on the same 
vertical plane the bow string and the 
bow will appear in the position 
shown in Fig. VI with the line of 
sight passing between them approxi- 
mately at point (a). 

In the illustration a simple type of 





By Ed Shearer 


Meeps since man has been pursuing 
4fur and feather with a scattergun 
he has been obsessed with the idea of 
having one gun for everything, that 
mythical all-around gun. In the last 
quarter century the search has grown 
hotter and many are the claims of 


bow sight consisting of a strip of 
adhesive tape fixed to the belly of 
the bow into which a pin is inserted 
so that the head can be used as a 
sighting point is used to designate the 
line of sight to the target. For pur- 
pose of illustration the sight is shown 
attached to the belly of the bow; in 
actual use it is the practice to attach 
the sight to the back of the bow so 
that the bow string will not interfere 
with adjusting the pin for elevation 
and deflection. 

Shooting free style this line of sight 
is determined by judgment gained 
only through practice. 


Follow Through 

The effort to hold the bow at full 
draw is considerable and it is natural 
for the archer to relax completely 
when the arrow is loosed. Self dis- 
cipline is required at this time to in- 
sure that the stance and position is 
held until the arrow is speeded on 
its way to the target. The most com- 
mon fault is to permit the bow arm 
to drop at the moment of release and 
before the arrow has left the bow. 
To guard against committing any 
error an archer should maintain the 
position at full draw until the arrow 
reaches the target. Aiming methods 
will be discussed in detail in the next 
article. 

. The End 


ee, pa 
Pay Of 


writers, gun manufacturers and 
sportsmen in general, that they have 
found the “Holy Grail’ of the shoot- 
ing world. 

The first big break the “all- 
arounders” received was the discovery 
of choke-boring by Fred Kimble in 
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the late Sixties. Then followed 
Greener’s experiments in the early 
Seventies which confirmed the fact 
that patterns could be more or less 
controlled by the degrees of choke. 
Old shooting books and articles of 
the time loudly proclaimed that the 
millenium had arrived. With one 
barrel bored for close work and the 
other barrel choked for long range 
you were fixed for everything. 


This seemed to fill the specifica- 
tions until well after the turn of the 
century. The real truth of the matter 
was that with the amount of game 
in those days as compared with 
hunters, anyone who could hit the 
tail end of a bull with the proverbial 
shovel could kill enough game with 
any gun that would put a reasonable 
amount of shot in a_ reasonable 
amount of space at 25 yards, regard- 
less of boring. 


After the first World War the im- 
provements in shotgun loads revealed 
some flaws in the boring theory of the 
double gun. While the new loadings 
did not increase the scattergun range 
to any great extent, they did give a 
new conception of uniformity. This 
uniformity made it possible for the 
average man to use the pattern board 
and find out just what his gun and 
load were giving him, and the results 
were startling to the all-arounders. 


The first thing they found out was 
that the guns were not shooting ac- 
cording to the choke marked on the 
barrel. They learned: that to vary 
the load was to vary the pattern, re- 
gardless of the boring. Then as game 
further decreased and shots came few 
and far between other factors such 
as gun weight, barrel length, etc. were 
seriously considered for the first time, 
and the all-around gun once more 
became a myth. 

The birth of skeet shooting unwit- 
tingly gave us another push along 
the road toward the all-around gun. 
Almost from the start muzzle devices 
became a must for every skeet shooter. 
At first many of the boys used their 
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field guns as this skeet was supposed 
to be the hunters dream. Shooti 
these fast traveling targets at close 
range from all angles the lads soon 
found out things about their field 
guns that years in the field failed to 
impress upon them. Chiefly, they 
wanted their pattern where th 
were shooting and not on a pattern 
board at 4o yards. The trap shooter 
learned years ago to shoot the one 
load that gave him the best pattern 
at the range he took his targets at, 
He simply experimented until he 
found the right load and stuck to it, 
Trap shooting being standardized as 
pattern conditions were concerned no 
muzzle device was ever needed. 


But skeet showed the need of wide 
even patterns at close ranges and the 
demand for “shot spreaders” became 
so great that several appeared on the 
market within a short time. 


Muzzle devices are classified by the 
patent office as compensators, muzzle 
brakes or pattern controllers accord- 
ing to the claims of their makers. The 
purpose of a muzzle device is to re 
duce recoil or control the pattern or 
both. 


It has been proven out by the 
recoil pendulum, which accurately 
compares the recoil of guns, loads and 
devices, that maximum recoil reduc. 
tion through the use of a muzzle 
devise runs about 30%. This means 
that a high velocity maximum 12 
gauge load would have a_ recoil 
equivelent to a 12 gauge skeet load, 
in the same gun. 


On the skeet field where you have 
a set range and the birds have a uni- 
form flight the shooter can always 
judge the standard of his accuracy by 
the score board. On the other hand it 
is in the field, where no two shots 
are alike, that the worth of the com: 


pensator is judged by increased kills. 


They have been tried out by enough 
hunters over a sufficient period of 
time to eliminate flukes and to get 
a true impression of their worth. We 
can state at this time to the users of 
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pump and automatic shotguns* 
(which are now legal in Pennsyl- 
vania) that muzzle devices are a long 
step nearer to the all-around gun and 
well worth the added cost. 

The usual barrel length with the 
device installed is usually 26 inches, 
sometimes 28 inches. The shorter 
barrels will handle much faster than 
the standard 30 inch barrel and most 
hunters will find it a great improve- 
ment on fast angling shots. This is 
just the opposite from trap shooting 
where the gun and body are posi- 
tioned prior to the shot. This makes 
for a relatively slow steady swing. A 
survey of top skeet shooters shows 
the 26 inch length is about standard 
and this length is fine for upland 
shooting also. 

There are a few points to keep in 
mind in having a muzzle device in- 
stalled on your gun. The sighting 
plane has been shortened and the 
pitch has probably been changed, 
making the frontsight higher than 
it was on the standard gun. The gun 
will have the balance changed and 
have a much faster swing. Most guns 
shoot low with these devices. ‘The 
only way to find out is with a pattern 
sheet and an aiming bull. Don’t make 
the mistake of aiming at the bull in 
rifle fashion. Throw your gun on it 
and shoot as soon as the butt hits 
the shoulder, the same as you do in 
the field. Then, if the gun is shooting 
high or low any competent gunsmith 
can change the pitch of your stock; 
thus correcting the trouble. 

The different types and makes of 
muzzle devices are as follows: 

The Cutts, and the Weaver which 
is made under the Cutts Patent, act 
both as recoil reducers and_pat- 
tern controls. They have six tubes 
in the 12 gauge giving various widths 
of patterns at different ranges. These 





* Editor's note: Automatic shotguns are 
now legal for taking small game, predators 
or unprotected birds or animals when 
limited to g-shot capacity. 


tubes are changed with a wrench 
that comes with the set. 


The Power Pac is another recoil 
compensator as well as a pattern con- 
trol. It has three tubes in a set, long, 
medium and short range. They are 
also changed with a wrench. 


The Poly Choke was not intended 
originally to reduce recoil, but to 
afford pattern control without the 
use of tubes. It works on the prin- 
ciple of an adjustable nozzle on a 
garden hose. It throws a wide pattern 
for short range and a long narrow 
attern for long range. It has an ad- 
justable sleeve with 9 graduations for 
different degrees of choke. A new 
model has been added which has a 
ventilated sleeve attached to the ad- 
justing collar. This acts as a muzzle 
brake, reducing recoil and giving 
somewhat better patterns. 


The Shooting Master looks similar 
to the Poly Choke and operates on 
the same systeni. 

From a straight skeet standpoint 
probably the compensators with the 
tubes are the most efficient. From a 
field standpoint the adjustable sleeve 
type are far and away the best bet. 


- You can instantly have any pattern 


you want as you walk through differ- 
ent types of cover, with no parts to 
lose or forget. It looks as though 
we're finally getting somewhere in 
our search for the all-around gun. 


. . The End 


The world’s largest sheep, the Ar- 
gali, lands on his horns instead of on 
his feet, when he jumps. 


The troublesome English “spar- 
row” is not a sparrow at all. He is a 
member of the weaver bird family of 
Europe. 
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E HAVE one member of the 

wildlife family that is listed 
as game, but does not have a friend 
among all the farmers with whom I 
am acquainted. That animal is the 
woodchuck, known more commonly 
to most of us as the groundhog, or 
whistle-pig. Most farmers are glad to 
have some of the other species of 
game on their land. They not only 
like to see them around, but are 
willing to share the pleasure of hunt- 
ing them with their friends. Too 
many hunters wait until the opening 
day of small game season to make 
any contacts with the farmer and as 
a result drive around most of the 
day looking for a place that is not 
posted. The Game Commission, its 
officers, and the organized sports- 
men are helping to keep many farms 
open to hunting, but when it comes 
to the final reckoning it is up to the 
individual to make his own peace 
with the land owner. That is how 
it should be, too. 


Groundhog season is one time of 
the year when-the much talked-of, 
striven-for farmer-sportsmen coopera- 
tion can be ideally put into effect. 
There are places over the State where 
groundhogs are so plentiful that they 
present quite a problem to the far- 
mer. They are very industrious little 
fellows and like to build their homes 
near to food and the middle of a 
clover or alfalfa field—suits them 
fine, for that is tops on their menu. 
In a day’s time they will dig a hole 
that a horse could very easily break 
a leg in during haying season or 
while playing in a pasture field. The 
area 25 feet around a groundhog 
hole has very little value for the 


She 
Whistle-Pg 


By John F. Blair 


farmer, as the groundhog keeps the 
clover eaten off. Unfortunately, the 
farmer is usually too busy to kill 
the groundhogs, but he will usually 
welcome a hunter for this purpose. 

There are several popular ways of 
hunting groundhogs. One is the old 
time way of digging them out. In 
open season the hunter can dig them 
out in cultivated fields if he has the 
land owner’s permission and fills in 
the hole afterwards. 

The second way is by stalking them 
and killing them with a .22 caliber 
hollow-point. This is plenty of sport 
and requires some skill, especially 
with an old “pig.” In this kind of 
hunting you locate the game, some- 
times at quite a distance, and then 
by crawling through gullies or be- 
hind trees or in high grass work your- 
self to within rather short range of 
the quarry to make the kill. If you 
try to kilt them at a great distance 
with a .22 many of them will be lost 
and die in the hole. When sitting 
watching a groundhog hole it is im- 
perative, for the hunter’s safety, that 
he wear plenty of red. It is surpris- 
ing how much the head of a man or 
boy sitting in grass about 2 feet 
high looks like a groundhog from 
a little distance. Several hunters are 
killed each year in mistake for 
groundhogs in just this manner. 


There is another way of hunting 
chucks that is becoming more popu- 
lar each year. The hunters perch on 
a knoll where they can see over con- 
siderable area and use “souped-up 
rifles” that will fire a bullet up to 
about 4,000 feet per second, and are 
accurate from 300 to 400 yards. Some 
of them will wager on a. kill at 500 
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yards. They load their own ammuni- 
tion, in many instances, and have 
their rifles equipped with 10 to 20 
power ‘scopes. Most of these hunters 
are sportsmen and pick up each pig 
they kill, either using it themselves 
or giving it to some one who will. 
There are a few hunters who drive 
the roads and shoot groundhogs for 
the fun of killing, not bothering to 
pick them up. It is certainly not the 
way of a sportsman or a conserva- 
tionist to waste that good meat. It 
is also not to the liking of the far- 
mer to have hunters shooting into 
fields containing livestock. Most any 
farmer will give permission to hunt 
groundhogs but he wants you to 
come to the house and ask first. 
When properly cooked groundhog 
meat is delicious; I prefer it to rabbit 
or ringneck. Ma Bishop of Connells- 
ville has cooked dozens of them and I 
can vouch for it they are not hard to 
take. Here is the way she does it: 
Remove as.much of the fat as pos- 


sible. Be sure to get rid of the brown 
fat and kernels that are under the 
front leg and in the center of the 
hind leg. She does not save the rib 
part of the back as it is hard to fry— 
only the 4 legs and the back part of 
the back. After washing thoroughly, 
soak the pieces in salt water over- 
night. Parboil through two waters 
with an onion in the water and drop 
a teaspoon full of soda in the water 
the last few minutes it boils. Remove 
any brown scum that gathers on the 
water. When tender dip in beaten 
egg, roll in cracker crumbs and fry 
until it is brown. Served with good 
tossed salad dressed up with oil and 
vinegar and Italian bread—yow! One 
pig per person is the right portion. 

There are approximately 250,000 
groundhogs each dressing about 6 
pounds, killed in Pennsylvania every 
year. That is a lot of good meat. Let’s 
practice conservation by using it 
wisely. 


. The End 





SPORTSMEN HOLD ANNUAL 
LANDOWNERS DINNER 


Because dogs are so illiterate that 
they can’t tell the difference between 
a “No Hunting” and a “For Sale” 
sign, a group of Massachusetts hound 
owners has, for several years, been 
holding an annual dinner for the 
men across whose lands their dogs 
chase foxes, bobcats, and rabbits, the 


Wildlife Management Institute re- 
ports. 


This get-together, sponsored by the 
Wachusett Hound Club of Fitch- 
burg, has led to some of the finest 
sportsmen-farmer relationships to be 
found anywhere in the country. 


There is a minimum of local posting 
and a close understanding of the 
problems of one group by the other. 
Before this project was inaugurated, 
club members had been worried by 
the increasing closure of lands to 
hunting. The wide-ranging habits of 
foxes and bobcats when chased by 
dogs and the relatively small land 
holdings of individual farmers made 
the posting of even a few farms a 
serious threat to their sport. This an- 
nual meeting, now attended by hound 
men from all parts of New England, 
with the landowners as ‘guests, 
stopped the posting movement in its 
tracks. 

Since poor relationships between 
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hunters and landowners can be traced 
directly to misunderstandings and to 
the activities of the few criminals, 
boors, and fools found in any large 
cross-section of the American public, 
the dinners have given the farmers 
an exceptional opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the true sports- 
man and his standards. 

This simple and __ inexpensive 
method of furthering understanding 
between the sportsman and the man 
on whose lands he hunts could be 
used profitably by other organized 
groups, whether their chief activities 
involve hounds, bird dogs, retrievers, 
or still hunting. 


Game Protector Estep Honored 

The West End Hunting and Fish- 
ing Club of Berwick recently pre- 
sented Game Protector Lou Estep 
with a certificate of merit in appre- 
ciation of his 17 years of outstand- 
ing service. Representatives of the 
club made the award at the Estep 
home, and on behalf of their organ- 
ization expressed their heartiest 
thanks for his untiring efforts in pro- 
moting better hunting and fishing 
and in creating continued good will 
between the sportsmen and landown- 
ers in the area. 


Penn Rod and Gun Club 


The Penn Rod and Gun Club, 
of Hazleton, is understandably proud 
of its ladies’ auxiliary. According to 
Joseph Lucia, chairman of the Game 
Committee, their’s is the only ladies’ 
auxiliary to a Pennsylvania sports- 
men’s club that is entirely devoted 
to the conservation of wildlife, propa- 
gation of game and the promotion of 
better sportsmanship among hunters, 
fisherman and outdoorsmen. The 
girls support the club whole-heart- 
edly, even to the extent of contribut- 
ing financially to the fund ear- 
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marked for stocking rabbits and ring. 
necks. 

The purchase and release of 18 
rabbits on open hunting grounds was 
a recent project of the Hazleton 
club, and plans for this summer ip. 
clude sponsoring a Junior Member at 
the Junior Conservation Camp at 
State College. 


Consolidated Sportsmen 


The annual spring banquet of the 
Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycomin 
County attracted 700 members an 
guests to the Elk’s Auditorium in 
Williamsport this spring. 

Distinguished guests _ included 
Thomas D. Frye, executive director 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, Richard F. Maize, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Mines, 
and several members of the Game 
and Fish Commissions. 

Harold W. Beihler, prize commit- 
tee chairman, presented awards for 
the largest fish caught by members 
during the 1950 season, and for deer 
with the most impressive racks of 
antlers. 

This club is one of the largest of 
its kind in the state; its membership 
is expected to reach 12,000 this year. 


Jonestown Fish and Game Association 


Working hand in hand with the 
farmers, the Jonestown Fish and 
Game Association has been directly 
responsible for opening hundreds of 
acres to public hunting that were 
previously posted. The success of this 
movement is, in a great part, due to 
the club’s offer to prosecute all 
hunters who damage property or 
otherwise undermine farmer-sports- 
man relations. 

Highlight of the summer activi 
ties will be a pheasant-raising project 
aimed at releasing 1500 birds. 


f 
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Conservation in the Schools 


Dear Sir: 

In reply to your letter I can say 
that I’ll be only too happy to tell you 
how I am integrating conservation 
with the biology course at Union 
Township High School. 

To begin with, conservation was 
brought into the biology course as a 
related subject about six years ago. 
At this time, and up until about three 
years ago, it was taught more by the 
lecture method on field trips and in 
the classroom than as factual subject 
from textbooks. 

Three years ago an opportunity 
arose that has done more to “open 
up” the teaching of conservation in 
biology classes than any one factor. 
The boys of our community are ac- 
tive potential sportsmen, so I decided 
to start a Junior Sportsmen or Con- 
servation Club. ‘The response was 
spontaneous and in two Weeks eighty- 
five boys were enrolled in the classes 
and club. 

With school board approval and 
donation of twelve acres of land for 
club use, our program got under way. 
The ground was prepared for plant- 
ing, and seedlings of pine, lespedeza 
and multiflora rose were ordered 
from the Dept. of Forest and Waters. 
Later fly tying, bait casting, fly cast- 


ing, trapping and predator control, | 


as well as other related outdoor sub- 
jects, were taken up. 


The services of our shop course 
have been enlisted in building bird 
feeders and bird houses for erection 
in the club area. The biology classes 
are going to clean and maintain 
nature study paths in, around, and 
through the area. In addition, they 
are going to assist with the mainte- 


nance of the area, planting of food 
plots and improvement of cover. 

At present I’m presenting the 
school board with a plan to acquire 
by purchase, solicitation or con- 
demnation an adjoining area that 
can be developed into a community 
forest and nature study tract. 

Several years ago I selected stu- 
dents from the biology classes and all 
but forced them to enter the Game 
Commission sponsored events in the 
Music and Forensic League. Fortu- 
nately, the four selected students 
took first in the local, first in the 
districts and qualified for the state 
finals. Last year we placed first in 
local and district competition, with 
Robert McConahy placing first in the 
state with his photograph of a deer 
entitled “Hunger.” This year they 
actually begged to enter the contest. 


The few good textbooks on conser- 
vation are almost prohibitive in cost 
for the budget of the average school 
district. So, I’m going to mimeo- 
graph the outline and basic portion 
of the course in syllabus form. It 
will be as all-inclusive as possible in 
so far as the “Big 5’’—soil, minerals, 
forests, waters, and wildlife—are con- 
cerned. At its completion I'll for- 
ward a copy to your office in hopes 
that it will be of assistance to others. 

In the meantime I might add that 
any teacher can build a good work- 
able course from the following 
sources of materials—The Dept. of 
Forests and Waters, The Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission, the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commission, the Penn- 
sylvania Dept. of Commerce and the 
State Planning Board, the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Soil Conservation 
Service, the U. S. Dept. of Interior— 
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Fish and Wildlife Service, the Nat- 
ional Fertilizer Association, and the 
American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc. 

This spring we are embarking on 
a novel project that in time I hope 
will become state-wide where condi- 
tions permit. My biology classes 
have raised funds in conjunction 
with a few boys from our F. F. A. 
Chapter. This money will be used 
to erect and provide facilities for a 
pheasant raising project. Game Pro- 
tector Hooper has approved our 
project and we are going ahead with 
facilities to rear 200 day-old chicks. 

My thanks for the materials which 
you sent through the Game Com- 
mission. The FARMER AND WILDLIFE 
is one of the best publications I’ve 
seen. In the hands of farmer and 
vocational agriculture teachers it 
should be a fine medium for correct- 
ing the evils of intensive agriculture. 

I personally feel that the introduc- 
tion of this subject of conservation by 
our Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is oak overdue. They will un- 
doubtedly introduce conservation 
education in the near future. In 
the meantime, teaching of this sub- 
ject is the responsibility not only of 
the biology teachers but other teach- 
ers in the lower and higher grades. 
We must create a conservation con- 
sciousness in the minds of our stu- 
dents, and teach this subject to the 


best of our abilities, until a state. 
sponsored course is put into effect, 


Sincerely yours, 
W. T. Patterson, 
New Castle, Pa. 


ToH... With Hunting 
Dear Sir: 

I am writing this letter because | 
am a very much disgusted hunter, 
Due to the fact that I shot an antler. 
less deer on the first day of the past 
season. I have been hunting deer 
for the past 16 years and I always 
spend the first week of deer season 
at a camp or hunting lodge with the 
intention of staying a week in the 
mountains and hunting the whole 
week. Having an antlerless deer 
season the first days of deer season 
is sure not fair to the fellows who 
hunt at camps or have camps. I cer- 
tainly do not consider myself indif- 
ferent to the fact that deer herds 
must be kept in balance and that 
antlerless deer must be killed. I also 
realize that our Game Commission 
has a big job on its hands to regulate 
the killing of does. But since I think 
over how foolish I was to kill a but- 
ton buck on the first day and then 
have time on my hands the te 
mainder of the week, I surely do not 
wish to have another deer season like 
the past. Seasons like the one in 
1950 will make the old Pennsylvania 





ADVICE FOR PARENTS OF YOUNG SHOOTERS 


A new booklet recently’ released should be a boon to the parents of the 
boy or girl who wants a gun. Prepared with the advice and counsel of 
authorities on the use of sporting arms, this pamphlet is designed to assist 
parents in arriving at their own conclusions regarding the age at which 
Junior is qualified to handle a gun safely and the pattern of training to 


follow. 


The booklet also lists various posters and other available literature of 
interest to the shooter. To get your copy write to: 


Sporting Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Institute 


343 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Ask for the booklet: 


What Every Parent Should Know When A Boy Or Girl Wants A Gun. 
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custom of deer hunting and driving 
deer a thing of the past. I am sure 
there are thousands of other hunters 
who alsa spend the first week or 
second week of the season with an 
organized camp and therefore even 
though the lucky fellow does get his 
deer on the first, second or third day 
he can always help his fellow hunt- 
ers to drive deer the remainder of the 
week if he is on their camp roster. 
And certainly if the antlerless deer 
season was one day at the end of the 
first week and one day at the end of 
the season, there would be more does 
killed. The hunter who has spent 
four or five days hunting in one sec- 


‘tion would surely have a chance to 


kill the does he has passed up on 
days before while hunting bucks. To 
my way of thinking the deer herd of 
Pennsylvania can be classed as a deer 
crop, controlled by the Game Com- 
mission, appointed by the people. 
The buck is the prize and first crop 
of the deer herd. ‘The doe is the 
controlling product or second crop. 
Now let’s be thoughtful. Would it 
make very much sense to harvest a 
second crop before the first crop is 
taken? Let’s make a season of the 
first crop and regulate the killing of 
the second crop accordingly. 

I remain sincerely yours for better 
hunting in the best state, 


Harry ZELLERS 
York 


A GOOD SAFETY TIP 


We would like to say thanks again 
to Mrs. Everett William of 128 
Avenue L, Pittsburgh, Pa., who sent 
in this very good idea after reading 
our recent article on safety clothing 
in the field. She said in her letter 
that her husband and son are Penn- 
sylvania Sportsmen and wear plenty 
of red, “the safety color’ in the 
woods. To insure even greater safety 
for them she makes a pattern of their 
caps out of bright red oilcloth and 
sews this over their hunting caps. 
Mrs. Williams says that beside being 


brighter and plainly seen from a dis- 
tance the cap is also waterproof. 

She sends it along for others to use 
for greater safety for their loved ones 
in the field. How about whipping 
out one for your sportsman and in- 
cidentally for yourself if you go along 
with him occasionally when he goes 
afield. It would be a nice job for a 
lazy summer afternoon and it will be 
already for use when hunting season 
rolls around again. 


The halibut is none other than the 
medieval English hail-butte, the holy 
flounder, which our ancestors made a 
practice of eating on occasions of re- 
ligious observance. 

* * * 


Some crabs make slight sounds 
during their courting antics. 
* * 


The only animal that is purple in 
color is the blesbok, a small South 
African antelope. 

* * a 


The eggs of the tinamou, a South 
American bird, are so shiny that the 
Indians often use them as mirrors. 

* * * 


The Helena’s hummingbird of 
Cuba is the smallest bird in the 
world, length 214 inches. The Cal- 
liope hummingbird is the smallest 
bird in the United States, length 3 


inches. 
oe * oe 


Tiny green plants grow inside some 
one-celled animals, using up the vast 
gas produced by the animals. The 
plant, in return, produces oxygen 
and sugar, which helps the animal in 
which it grows to live. 

* * * 


The owl cannot move its eyes in 
their sockets but compensates :by be- 
ing able to rotate its head in a large 
arc of 273 degrees. Like other birds, 
the owl possesses good color vision. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1951 Open Seasons _ 
and Bag Limits 


Federal Regulations on Waterfowl and other Migratory Game Birds may be 
secured from License Issuing Agents or Game Commission, when available) 

Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening hour 
for bow hunting on October 15, small game on November 1 and buck hunting on December 3 wij] 
be 9:00 A. M. Otherwise, shooting hours daily are 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M. but from July 2 to Sep- 
tember 30 inclusive 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. (All shooting hours Dased on Eastern Standard Time.) 











BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
Bobwhite Quail ..... Re ee on ct Rha ae ia a6 6 in Oden nas BM: 4606, jee h.,..cxe oan Nov. 17 
TT TELT ETE CE EEE CLE ES B ssheek MB ocks BD. S ‘scenes Nov. 17 
NO snk. cw aun utind's Sls o6nuidé bbls chindéae coeds Bisnhs 2h Sissi TT, Ae ccbsltee Nov. 17 
Wild Turkeys (see counties closed below)* .......... DE Mas sth ra hs eee, Nov. 30 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ........--.seeeeeeees B Biscee Svcs, Bee Eo Seeswe Nov. 30 
en .. <inctecepuaceesdomas ss cepts ee eh Osan. & BD nxeoa (MOS ietbs Nov. 30 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ............ PRA PD opcn¢ Sees D. anbhens Nov. 30 
Squirrels, Red (closed October only) ................ Unlimited .... All months except Oct. 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ............cceseeeesencece R60 2 aes Crocco B00: BF ieee Jan. 1, 1952 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* .......... Dasese Oe. Oe cvesss Feb. 1, 1952 
EE oo, ie wok 5 Coss s one bade peseces chb ibe shiced QO 5.53) Cee. BB cas Feb. 1, 1952 
WOBGSIUGES COTOUIIIORE) on cc ccc ccs cccccccccccces 5..Unlimited.. 1951: July 2 to Sept. 29 
1952: July 1 to Sept. 30 
Grackles (closed October only) .............seeeeee5 Unlimited .... All months except Oct. 
Bears, over one ag old, by individual .............. Be secben as FF Pre Nov. 24 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more.. 2...... 2.... Nov. 19...... Nov. 24 
‘(Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two or) 
more points to one antler (requires 
Hunting License and Special Archery 
BRD AF TMI, 605 6 0.066506 ib 00 oc ciedy so cies neveegciocce Ont. WB siisses Oct. 27 
DEER ; iene S isea 34 
Regular Season—Male with two or more points 
SO Gme amtler, Dy IMAVUAUAI® ....n.ccccccce| ce scccscesscoce Dec. .2 .csecs Dec. 13 
Antlerless Season—(requires Hunting License 
and Antlerless Deer License) by individuals*) .............+.. to erry Dec. 15 
NO OPEN SEASON—(Hen Pheasants, Cub Bears, Elk and Spike Bucks) 
FURBEARERS: 
III og u.a'd's 0 Gina 60.054 040.65 60404000006 Unlimited .... Unprotected to Sept. 1, '52 
Ee ee dada cibncctes $00 0b4 00 sane ¢o ts Unlimited .... MOV. 3 occooe Dec, 15 
EE nd ch bibdaaiecetas +0 0-s'0 bus feced Ucebcbes cee’ eee ee eer Jan. 15, 52 
Beavers (traps only), state-wide* ............seeeeee D coovcs Bos.  Peb. 16, °S3 ... Mieaaee 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS* 

POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. 

TURKEYS, COUNTIES CLOSED TO HUNTING—Adams, Armstrong, Fayette, Greene, Mercer, Som- 
erset, Venango, Westmoreland and York. In addition, that part of Cambria west of Highway 
Routes 271 and 56; that part of Cumberland south of U. 8. Highway Route No. 11 to the west 
shore of the Susquehanna River; and that part of Franklin south and east of U. S. Highway 
Route No. 11 are closed. 

RACCOONS—Hunting season begins at 7 A. M. on the first day, and ends at Noon on last day (see 
instructions below concerning trapping). May be hunted day or night, Sundays excepted. The 
season limit applies to hunting and trapping combined. 

DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill more 
than one deer during the three combined 1951 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during bow and arrow season, 
issued only by Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are 
issued by County Treasurers and the Dept. of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $1.10, and valid 
only in the County for which issued. Farm occupants permitted by law to hunt without 4 
license may also hunt for Antlerless Deer during the Antlerless Season on the same land as for 
other game. See Digest issud with hunting license for details. Under the law, no application 
for an Antlerless Deer License shall be approved, or license issued, to a non-resident prior to 
November 14, or after December 13, 1951. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Non-residents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
Tags must be kept above ice or water line to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of 
until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—tTraps for furbearers and raccoons not to be placed, taked or set before 7 A. M. on 
the first day of the open seasons. The season on the.last date indicated for Trapping closes at 
12 o’clock Noon on last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 

SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. (7-10-51) 

REGULATIONS FOR UPLAND GAME FIXED BY PENNA. GAME COMMISSION 
AT MEETING JULY 5, 1951. 
1951 HUNTING LICENSE IS VALID SEPT. 1, 1951 TO AUG. 31, 1952, BOTH DATES INCLUSIVE. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
IED, IR ocoa os eee weed oud awe Teer eieeead a eoues Executive Director 
vat ee PE. CRAMER on6iscccceviere v's scbece'd-s oi cats cients Asst. to Exec. Dir. 
SENOS “FO. SRMIEED ein Zip ass bp ne ddiensendalaweecwa'ere Dir. of Public Relations 


BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 
MOULIN TABS ir eC” bob eiikc oKeeasdeccicc ons ouneiasndesuass Director 
Accounting & Service Division 
Me Oe URE. . kwh via nen ssid ec vd aeeecaoewrun eben Comptroller 


ae ty” rer ee Supervisor, Accounting Section 
PO. NERD oo oo.s 5000406465 4s vege eects Supervisor, Service Section 


Conservation Education Division 
Foe: Pe. LAT PERI ES. bw a vedo aa vedweeawkwee Mears sé caeadcasuen Chief 


Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
RR: SR 5 cA ORR ice ara pews eRe PEE e Ree eee etacd Chief 


Wildlife Research Division 
Serre DE. TAU ces oo os deans 3 0b ates Lb bils DE es Chief 


BUREAU OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


BAS Ue oo s50:00 5 oss au sea waw HOSS MwaeN nese eeaews beled Director 
PRPC LAA TEAEIN osc ccc cece cevce padwan'edS baie Waterfowl Coordinator 


CC. PRR 4... 0s 5s0cscncaumedccan eaten tecuielet akcae mee skeeuws Chief 
EK. BRUCE TAYLOR ..... cece Supervisor, Land Title & Record Section 
ME J. GOLDEN .....ccccenes Supervisor, Farm-Game Cooperative Section 
3 ene Supervisor, Food & Cover Section 


Wildlife Protection Division 
FG We EIEIEY, a5 0 9 0 8 os ooo og Rw 6 O04 dabie ees Ramee Meta As cer mamenae Chief 
OE ERE MNEE 6.55 0 5.5.9.5 4 9.0) one 6.0.0 *4 dd 5s MEEKRERE SOR PaO ER AES Asst. Chief 
HAROLD L. PLASTERER ............ Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section 


Game Propagation Division 


ee. GEOFEED. 650 xnnconendaumbikedwianeavadienmexewciids Chief 
PRIGETE Thy TORRE oc icteesccctescvensaeveres Game Propagation Consultant 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


Soutueast Diviston—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 602 Penn Ave., West Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
Nortueast Diviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NoRTHCENTRAL Diviston—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 1 E. DuBois Ave., DuBois. 


Phone: 1848 
coumneren. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL Diviston—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 


hone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NortHweEst Divistion—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 14 W. lst St., 2nd Floor, S.S., 
Oil City. Phone: 4-6281 
ties, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
Soutuwest Drviston—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
eae de Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 
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